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PREFACE 

I HAVE to exercise considerable self-control and repress 
my desire to say all I know and have thought about 
Will Johnsott ever since I went as a boy to the Grammar 
School at Bedford in 1877. He had then left the school 
and Oxford too ; but he was still one of our heroes, 
chiefly I suppose for his prowess as the Stroke of the 
School Four and Stroke of his College VIII when Univ. 
went head of the river, and for his success in gaining 
from the School an appointment in the I.C.S. Behind 
his prowess and intellectual success lay greatness of soul 
and gifts of real leadership. These had led naturally 
to his determination to leave all and obey the call of 
his Master to the Mission Field in Africa. Then dear old 
' Seppy ' Phillpotts used to keep us informed of his work 
and encouraged us to provide ' the Ousel ' for his voyages 
on Lake Nyasa. He would have made a great adminis- 
trator in India, and no doubt the Service itself suffered 
a loss by his decision to dedicate his gifts to the work 
of a missionary in Africa. 

It is worth while to recall this by way of preface to 
his book on Nyasa. For we have here an account of the 
country and its people given to us by a man of fine 
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entirely limited to their own beat. It is not very unusual 

to hear the north end of the Lake spoken of as 'the 

source ', as if it were the source of a river. 

The Portuguese knew of the Lake and came to it up the 
Zambesi in quite early times ; but they only came on 
visits, they made no settlements. The first man to make 
it known to Britain was Dr. Livingstone, who journeyed 
to Nyasa in 1859. He did not visit the north end, and 
Commander Young, who had been with him on the south 
part, was the first to reach the great northern bend. 
He it was who succeeded in carrying the steamship Ilala 
over the Murchison Cataracts on the Chiri river, taking 
her to pieces and putting her together again and so 
getting her into the Lajce, all of which he navigated. 
This was in 1875, when he went up with Dr. Laws, the 
founder of the Scotch Free Church Mission, who made 
the first European settlement on the Lake. They were 
followed in 1877 by two travellers ; one was Mr. Cotterill, 
who, after being a master at Hari'ow, had been carried 
away by missionary enthusiasm and had come out as 
a trader, gaining experience which is full of lessons for 
us all ; the other was Captain Elton, to whom I have 
already referred, who came up the Lake in the S.S. Ilala. 
These two eventually joined forces and journeyed together 
to the north end and farther north, into the Livingstonia 
mountains. This journey may well introduce us to the 
fact that our Lake is only a continuation of the great rift 
that runs down East Africa. All have heard of the lion 
hunters of Tsavo, in the same rift far north. 

After Elton the next traveller to Nyasa was Mr. Joseph 
Thompson, who came from the east coast, from the port 
of Dar es Salaam to our Lake's northern part. He crossed 
the mountains to the north-east, and though he belittled 
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them by thinking that no summits in this grand range 
of the Livingstonia mountains, associated with Captain 
Elton, were more than 8,000 feet high, yet he makes up 
for this disparagement by his vivid descriptions. He 
hardly did more than visit the Lake, as he had the whole 
north of Africa before him. After him came M. Giraud. 
of the French Navy, who reached the north end of Nyasa 
in 1882, starting from the port of Dar es Salaam. I came 
in for the impressions they had left on the natives after 
their arduous land travel, when I came up the Lake on 
the S.S. Ilala in the same year, 1882. I had crossed the 
Lake in the previous year to go to hospital with Dr. Laws, 
and returned to it at the beginning of 1882 with Charles 
Janson ; we were the first of the mission to visit the 
Lake with the purpose of settling. A little before this 
a German, traveller or hunter, had been killed on the 
east side of the Lake, and an English hunter visited the 
same side at about the same time. As far as I know, the 
men whom I have mentioned, together with the members 
of Dr. Laws' mission and the officers of the Ilala, were 
the only Europeans who had, up till then, seen Nyasa, 

There was no question of any * flag ' or of any ' sphere 
of influence ' on the Lake in those days. Later on, about 
1888, began a general division of our part of Africa 
among European Powers. The northern end of the Lake 
was recognized as the German sphere, the southern part 
of the east side was given to Portugal ; the British 
sphere included the rest of the Lake. The British were 
the first to occupy their sphere, the Germans came soon 
after, the Portuguese not. till three or four years later. 

Lake Nyasa i^ 348 miles long, and at its widest part 
only 55 miles wide (roughly, twice as much as the English 
Channel) at its narrowest fourteen miles. My friend, 

B2 
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Mr. Rhoades, who has navigated these waters for many 
years and who kindly allows me to make use of his 
valus^ble notes, divides the Lake into four sections of 
very unequal sizes, and I will adopt his division. 

The first, or northern quarter, down to Deep Bay on 
the west side and Ilela Bay (or AmeUa Bay) on the east, 
is a sort of wide gorge between the mountains, about 
70 miles long, up which the south wind rushes with great 
violence. I never think of this northern part without 
recalling a tiny rainbow, shining out like a jewel at the 
foot of the eastern mountains, which the Captain of the 
Ilala pointed out to me, the first time I went up there, 
as a sign of bad weather. This quarter is always domi- 
nated by the hills to the east, which rise steeply to 3,000 
feet ; in places, looking up from a canoe, you catch sight 
of figures of women, pounding food at some dizzy height 
above you, and your carriers in the canoe, who are to 
take you up thither on the morrow, wonder how it is to 
be accomplished. 

On the west side the hills fall back, except where a few 
granite buttresses come down to the Lake ; they rarely 
rise to a height of more than three or four hundred feet. 
In general the plain reaches from five to six miles back, 
and then the hills go up to 3,000 feet, with a sharp rise 
into the N3dka plateau. Thus the impression of being in 
a gorge depends a good deal on the state of the atmos- 
phere ; when the air is charged with water the Npka 
plateau comes imminently near. 

. This may be a good point at which to notice that 
among all these mountains considerable plateaux occur 
at three or four thousand feet, even at seven or eight 
thousand. Seen from the Lake the edges of such plateaux 
jpften appear as high mountains, but when one has 
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climbed them, they spread out into more or less flat 
plains. 

• Manda headland on the east stands sentinel as we go 
south, and we round it into Ilela Bay and a flatter coast- 
land. On the west the granite rocks of Deep Bay make 
a boundary no less marked but not so commanding. 

The second section goes down to Mount Kuerwi on the 
west coast and to Malo Point on the east ; it is the 
section of natural wonders. Here too the mind sees 
a different picture as it recalls the dear air of the wet 
season or the dust and smoke-laden atmosphere of the 
dry season. In the<:lear air the long, low land of Shishya 
on the west side seems to stand out and stretch its arms 
to the east side, as if it were an island. 

In general, high and well-marked hills are the main 
feature of the west side, while on the east the hills are 
usually low, and fall back leaving plain-lands, such vis the 
Indian-corn land south of the Lihuhu river, or the 
stretch round Mkiri where the path goes up to the old 
Government station at Litembo, or the not unsimilar 
plain north and south of Sphinx Hafen. In the hinter- 
land, on the east as on the west, it he tribe of Angoni 
dominated the low lands for some forty years. 

On the west side, south of Deep Bay, Mount Waller 
rises straight up from the Lake. The name is the memorial 
of a man : the man who edited Livingstone's journal and 
who himself devoted many years of his life to Africa. 
Whenever I see the hill standing out I think of how he 
stood out as a genuine friend when I came back to 
England in 1884. 

Kondowe, close by, has become the head-quarters (the 
third) of the great Livingstonia Mission of the Free 
Church of Scotland, and Dr. Laws dominates the coimtry 
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through the Overtown Institute in a more worthy way 
than the Angoni did. 

South of Livingstonia, Nkata Bay is a fair harbour and 
wooding station. A notable feature of the Scotch Mission 
has been the loyal gatherings of converts from all along 
this shore for big meetings at Bandawe, or some such 
centre, as the Jews gathered for the Feast of Tabernacles. 

Down south the hiUs still make a striking barrier till 
they fall a^way at the hill Chirombo/ or * Wild Beast ' 
point. Many of these points are infested by some ravenous 
beast, and I fancy that when the natives spoke of the 
beast it was supposed that they were speaking of the 
point. Not a few names creep into African maps through 
error. Thus for some time a hill on the east side used 
to be entered in the maps as ' Barberry Hill '. I. was 
intimate with the country there and yet I had never 
heard the name, and it struck me that a native, if asked 
' What is that ? ' by a man pointing at the hill, would 
say : * Pa piri,' meaning * that is the hill ', and p and b 
being very similar. Barberry was supposed to be the name. 
It has now disappeared from the map. 

South of Chirombo there is a big bend westward, and 
so round by the thickly populated ' Chinteji '. This 
stretch is poor in harbours, and I suppose that a com- 
paratively better anchorage led to the choice of Bandawe 
for the second head-quarters of the Livingstonia Mission, 
before Dr. Laws moved to Mount Waller. 

This trend westwards in its northern sector is opposite 
the southern portion of the big bay in which our head- 
quarters on the island of Likoma lie. This eastern bay 
is cut off to the south by Malo Point, with a long 

^ Ch is pronounced like the ch in child ; g is hard, as in girl ; oo is 
pronounced like a long o. 
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line of sharp rocks as definite as Manda hill near Ilela, 
while on the west the hill Kuerwi is inland, a clear 
landmark, but one that does not cut the coast line 
sharply. 

Here again we need the clear air of the rainy season 
to grasp how the hills to the west face hills to the east 
and then again face plains and hills beyond, and it is in 
this season that one sees the ribbon-like waterfalls, just 
a white streak, coming down from the well-watered 
Akumatengo countiy , the home of iron- work and smelting, 
work which not even Angoni conquest could stop. 

Sphinx Hafen, so called by the Germans — the native 
name is Liuli — is fairly central on this east side. If you 
see the great rock on the south side of the entrance in 
the right light you will not ask : ' Why this name of 
Sphinx ? ' 

The harbour is small but good, and here was the first 
opening of the Great War on the Lake ; the German 
steamer had been pulled up on a slipway here, and was 
seized by the British. 

Off the south of the plain land round Sphinx Hafen is 
the storm-bound island of Luundu, and here some sixfy 
to seventy lepers were segregated by the Germans. 
Miserere Domine. 

My thoughts linger round here and rest as often in 
Mbampa Bay,^ a harbour in the north of the great 
eastern bay ; it is very rough getting round and there is 
shelter there. In the settirg of this section of the Lake 
a common connexion of the name Mbampa with lightning 
seems quite probable. Unquestionably, like Bandawe 

* Often called Mbamba Bay. Mh and mp are so much alike in the 
Lake dialects that such an authority as Archdeacon Maples used to say 
that either mh or mp might be used. 
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and Nkata bay, it is the centre of storms, but mercifully 
protected from winds to the south by a bold hill with 
a marvellous echo and by rocks. Nevertheless I incUne 
to another meaning, for we notice here a shrub called 
Mbamba which is said by the natives to give its name 
to two villages on the Lake. 

Mbampa became a base camp in the Great War, and it 
was pathetic when the camp had been abandoned after 
the War to see the big, long huts of sticks and grass sink 
down. The ends towards the wind sank first and for 
a month they looked in the distance like elephants 
on their fore knees, while the natives came out very 
timorously from holes and dens of the earth. Not that 
they had been hardly treated ; rather this strange 
incursion of the outside world : soldiers, white men, 
motors, aircraft, wooed them out of their old cave life. 
Hitherto, before the white men came, they had lived on 
the hills, and while the white men were in the camp 
there was no room for them. 

The island of Likoma stands, as I have said, in a bay. 
The whole bay is some forty-five miles from north to 
south, but the southernmost part, with Likoma in it, is 
roughly some twelve miles long, the length of the Sea of 
Galilee, while the nearest point to Likoma on the east 
side of the Lake is some three miles off, again roughly 
the breadth of the same sea. 

Likoma has been the centre of our work in spite of 
some obvious disadvantages — notably its sterility and 
its distance from other English spheres where the natives 
could get employment. It has continued to be our 
largest station in spite of critics, and in the War it proved 
of unique advantage with its excellent harbour, though 
the people were short of food. Archdeacon Glossop made 
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it a true centre of mission work and of social intercourse 
and understood how to use it to the best advantage, 

Chisumulu must also be noticed, if only as a considerable 
adjacent island. Canoes have long used Likoma arid this 
island as stepping-stones, or resting places, when crossing 
the Lake to the most populated part of the west shore. 
The northern part of Chisumulu is a hill of some height, 
and from its top the southern half appears something like 
a human hand, stretched out nearly flat, with the fingers 
to the south. 

Some natural features, which appropriately mark 
a section so large and so vastly deep as this, claim to be 
recognized independently of the claims of the mainland 
on either si(Je. 

First the depth, which is, in the deepest part, from 
350 to 386 fathoms ; that is, the bottom is below the 
level of the Indian Ocean. 

Then there are remarkable clouds of midges (called 
Kungu) which often diversify the vast prospect of water, 
for it is worth observing here again that in the dry season 
the other side of the Lake is hardly visible and often not 
visible at all ; only a boundless waste of water can be 
seen. These midge-clouds are conspicuous out on the 
Lake, sometimes in coliunns forty feet high ; they take 
almost any fantastic shape. When the wind carries them 
over the land they make it dark, as if there were a fog, 
and the natives come out with baskets in which they 
catch them deftly in order that they may make them 
into a cake, which is not wholly disagreeable to European 
taste and has a shrimpy flavour. These clouds mark this 
section and the next. Then there are the water-spouts 
which are more frequent here than anywhere else. 
Sometimes their shape reminds one of the map of North 
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America ; the Arctic regions, as it were, are up in the 
clouds and the Isthmus of Panama writhes as it touches 
the Lake. These water-spouts rush along, whirling like 
boiling water. 

Again, thunder-storms are specially frequent here, 
though they do, of course, occur everywhere in our land 
with great violence. Many lives are lost from the lightning. 
Bandawe has an especially evil name for this terror. 

The third section reaches down to Domeira Bay on the 
west and to Makanjila's point on the east. This section 
comes before me with its long sandy beaches and its great 
voliunes of water played on by the south wind. Along its 
shores Lake Nyasa and the mainland play at pitch and 
toss with tons of sand. I hear the sound of this, as I see 
the little rainbow of the northern section and the eddying 
water-spouts of the second quarter. I recall too the 
remnants of clouds, shaped like a vast capital S, often 
to be seen here, especially on the western horizon ; they 
are caused, I suppose, by the variation of the wind at 
different altitudes. 

This third section is still marked, for the most part, 
on the west by broad plains stretching back to the 
Angoni plateau. The lagoon inside a long sand-spit at 
Kota-Kota makes the name and the locality a well- 
known feature in lake travel. Formerly this district 
was the rendez-vous of the slavers, and dhows (native 
vessels) could lie here conveniently. The place has some 
importance at present as the centre of a large district and 
a good rice country. Inland, Chipata hill stands up as 
a beacon for vessels, seen afar over the flat land. 

At the south limit of the section a long, low spit runs 
out on the west side, as Makanjila's point does on the 
east ; this spit forms the south side of Domeira Bay. 
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It is on the east coast of this quarter that I have spent, 
perhaps, more time than in any other localities or in any 
other villages. Here hills border the Lake, now rising 
to a thousand feet or more, and then falling back and 
leaving a plain. After Tumbi hill the main hills fall away 
decidedly, only coming down to the Lake in solitary 
masses at Msumba hill and again at Mtengula. Further 
on, after towering up inland in Njiri and the Ox's horn, 
which cover big Yao villages, they come down in force 
in the Mapanji hills and the Tarpeian rock precipice. 
Here again this range culminates in. a hill like Manda up 
north, or Tumbi just mentioned, and then come plains, 
more or less flat, stretching to Makanjila's point. 

How familiar is the run on the steamers from that 
point northward ! By the low land and the Msinje river, 
where men from Mtonya signal us with letters from 
Archdeacon Eyre ; then past what was called Pa Piri 
point and the mountains ; then the rocks at Mluluka ; 
then Mtengula hill, and then well out and so roimd the 
shallows of the Lunyo river into Msumba, built on and 
nourished by the river, with its fish and its fertile 
meadows. 

Our old skipper, Sherriff, surprised me once when I 
asked him what he was thinking of as he steered : * I am 
thinking how much greener the country looks here than 
on the south coast of England,' he said. It struck me 
as the verdict of a seaman looking from the sea. 

Down here one rarely sees the low opposite coast in 
the dry. season, only Chipata, it may be, answering to 
Chisindo as one sentinel to another, as the years roll 
round and the sun rises once more in some marked cleft 
of the hills and so rain is known to be near. How many 
times about September, when we were going by night 
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in a row-boat from Msumba, have I seen Orion rise and 
climb and set again before we reached Likoma island 
and Chiponde, to hear the first cock crow, and up to the 
station before the second and so to bed. 

A section of masses of water, of long sand-reaches, 
of great currents. Partridge, our second Brixham 
skipper, and I threw scores of bottles overboard, tightly 
corked and sealed and weighted more or less heavily, 
hoping to trace the currents. We never came across one 
of them again. 

The fourth and southernmost section always brings to 
my mind long lines of water fowl and great long shallows, 
and a great white rock — one of the waterfowls' resorts — 
near which we once managed to pile up our steamer, 
running her on one of these same shallows. It is divided 
into two lobes, east and west, by the peninsula of Cape 
Maclear, which stands out not only geographically, but 
as a point in the white man's advance, for it was here 
that Dr. Laws first settled. The natives all speak of the 
place as Livingstonia, more often shortened into Listonia, 
and the word ' Doctor ', or as they say there * do' tor ' 
is still, and I hope always will be, well-known as meaning 
Dr. Laws. 

Close to Listonia is Monkey Bay, where, thank God, 
we have over and over again come to a haven of rest 
after a night's steam ; a good harbour with deep water 
up to the shore, and at one season a capital place for 
fish, which are dried and taken to sell at Zomba, the 
British Government station in the hills. ^ 

There are .several small islands round here ; one off 
Cape Maclear called Elephant Island owes its name to an 
elephant which must have swum many miles from the 
mainland. It lived there in the early days of Dr. Laws' 
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settlement and when killed it appeared that it had been 
wounded by some imknown hunter long before. 

The western lobe of the Lake is extremely shallow ; the 
eastern lobe has no great body of water, but there is 
a deep channel down the middle. It is very shallow on 
the coast following south from Makanjila's point ; a low, 
sandy spit which juts out into the Lake with fairly deep 
water on the north. About half-way down, below 
Namazimu mountain, the hills come closer down to the 
Lake. On the west they look fairly continuous in the 
distance, but as you get nearer you find low land, where 
much salt used to be obtained and the villages flourished. 
Then you see the bold, solitary hill of Nkudzi, and yet 
another bay sheltered from the north, and not a few 
well-beloved villages. To the south of this some of the 
last semi-tropical forest was still growing not long since, 
but has now disappeared. There is a big island, Mbwa- 
zulu, then more plain, with an up and down tramp of 
many miles to the valley of the river which flows into the 
western arm of the Lake ; all this has been our happy 
hunting ground. Then Simba bluff and good anchorage ; 
more plain and so to the Bar, where the Chiri river runs 
out of the Lake. Chiri is the old name for this river ^ ; 
the Portuguese call it Shir6, and this form is now generally 
used. 

No wonder that the term Bar has come to stay. In 
early days when we carried stone ballast in our steamer 
we went merrily over the shallows of the Bar, sometimes 
throwing our ballast overboard. Later we had to take 
soimdings and go warily, and now a dinghy can hardly 

* See under Chiri in Dr. Scott's dictionary ; the name means, he 
says, the steep bank of the river, and was taken by the English as the 
name of the river. 
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get over when the Lake is not at its highest : the Bar is 
getting more and more obvious. 

Going down the river we pass Mponda's villages on the 
west bank and then go past Fort Johnston, with some 
thirty European houses, then by Mponda's present 
village, and so we come to Lake Pamalombe, hardly more 
now than a decreasing, very shallow pond or an increas- 
ing, deeply muddy Iildian com land. ' Pa Malombe ' 
means * where the Indian com is '. Did the old name 
only refer to its fertile margin, or is it a sign of lower 
land, cultivated long ago and then submerged as the 
water rose ? Half-way down from Monkey Bay, near 
Ulandi, the natives insisted that there were trunks and 
roots of old trees under the water which must once have 
been above the old Lake level. 

There are marks of higher water levels on the rocks 
of Nyasa, and I have not seen any satisfactory accoimt of 
them. Certainly they are to be observed in almost all 
parts of the Lake ; that is to say a horizontal line of 
some sort continually attracts the attention. But 
I notice that the mark is very various, that it differs on 
surfaces at different inclinations and, still more noticeable, 
it does not seem to be at a uniform level in different 
localities. The subject is interesting and needs careful 
investigation, and I do not feel convinced that these 
marks show the old level of the Lake. Certainly it sinks 
considerably from time to time. 

Let us tum our attention for a moment to the winds 
that prevail on these waters. Chief of these is, without 
a doubt, the south-west monsoon called * Muera ', which 
blows from April to September and occasionally during 
the rest of the year. Formerly we used to look for 
a respite after May, or at any rate after June was over, 
but now we cannot hope for it before September, for of 
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late years this wind has increased and goes on longer. 
' The seas raised by this wind,' says Mr. Rhoades, ' will 
compare with those of a strong wind in the chops of the 
Channel, but are steeper and shorter.' 

Next in importance is the east wind, called ' Vuma ', 
a wind which is often local and sometimes has a touch 
of ^orth in it. To quote Mr. Rhoades again : . ' After 
a strong Vuma or heavy squall from the north, and a 
southerly buster ' (which generally follows) * a sea rises 
on Lake Nyasa which no hiunan stomach can stand.' 

The north wind prevails from October to March, but it 
is only in the southern section that this wind is violent 
and earns its title of ' he that misses no harbours \ Even 
here it cannot compare with the south wind. 

The west wind occurs, but a very gentle one. The 
north-west wind, ' Lilinga,' deserves more notice ; it is 
not common, but while it lasts it rivals the Muera. Both 
these powerful winds come with thunder from a clear 
sky, and the natives fiave a legend which they put thus : 

* A man had two children, a son and a daughter, and 
both fell ill and died. The body of the son was taken 
north and became the Lilinga ; the body of the daughter 
was taken south and became the Muera. They do not 
blow together, for the brother hears the clouds thundering 
down south and says : " My sister wants to move now," 
and so he keeps quiet. Later the sister hears his signal 
and so the south wind rests.' 

There are many other names for local winds from many 
points of the compass, such as the * Bana ' from the south- 
west and the 'Makango ', also from the south-west, near 
Likoma, This last one associates with the moon, when 
it and the wind come softly together over the hiUs after 
midnight. Then there are local winds called tornadoes, 
sometimes coming from the hill-side, but more often from 
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the Lake, brealdng down the huts and trees. I remember 
one from the \.ike, south of Mbampa Bay, which seized 
a grown man and hurled him out into the fields behind 
his village. He was not seriously injured, but had to be 
treated on our steamer for sore places, caused as much 
by the whirling sand as by his fall. At the same time 
the canoes of the village were thrown, high and dry, up 
a steep sand slope. A similar storm, rushing in from the 
Lake at Pachia village crushed down some thirty huts ; 
another at Chiwanga blew down many huts and some 
large trees and caused the loss of three lives. We have, 
besides these tornadoes, minute whirlwinds, but these 
are only a cause of sport for the children who whirl round 
in them. 

As to the climate, many people may be surprised to 
hear that most of us who have lived on Lake Nyasa for 
a few years rather fear the cold than the heat. Like the 
natives we find the south wind very chilly and unhealthy, 
and in many places where gorges lead down to the Lake 
the night winds seem even bitterly cold. Though the 
thermometer rises to considerable heights, it is never 
anything like as high as it is in many parts of India and 
in the Jordan valley, and some people do not consider 
a sun helmet necessary, though I have always used one 
myself when walking in the sun. The nights are always 
hot in the warm season. 

The climate is not deadly, but it is certainly unhealthy, 
even in the hills. The heat is most trying at sheltered 
stations, such as Cape Maclear or Likoma, where there is 
radiation off the hills. In many of the hill stations, 
although there is no frost or snow, the cold is felt so 
much that old people who cannot get much fuel sometimes 
die from it; 



CHAPTER II 
VILLAGE LIFE 

Once when I was looking at a map of our Lake with 
another man, he put his finger on a point where ' Elephant 
Marsh ' was marked conspicuously and said : ' That is 
what interests me.' A similar remark might be made 
with truth by many other people, but I believe that their 
indifference to the inhabitants of the district is not 
generally owing to lack of sympathy, but to lack of 
imagination and of knowledge. They know nothing of 
the people round the Lake, and even if they did, know- 
ledge would not go far without a kindled imagination. 
An elephant is interesting and a success qua elephant. 
A native seems a failure till you get a glimpse of his 
meaning. 

All the tribes of Africa, or at any rate of South Africa, 

are classed linguistically as Bantu. This is an abbreviated 

' form of the Zulu word for man, aba-niu, a word which 

in one form or another is common to all south and central 

African dialects. 

I am loath to be behind these dialects in realizing that 
we all have a common manhood, though it is as hard for 
the natives as for us to perceive it. Ages ago I asked 
a native if they would call a white man a ' man ', and he 
answered in the affirmative, but doubtfully. I asked if 
the men of their own species who came and raided them 
were ' men '. He answered ' No ', very decidedly. The 
name used on the Lake for the enemy on the war-path, 

c 
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' Ma-Kwangwara ' (usually shortened to ' Gwangwara ') , 
is not only different from the ordinary name for man, 
as it naturally would be, it is in a different linguistic 
class of names. Under better conditions such as prevail 
now, when the various tribes often live peaceably together, 
intermarry, and make friends, all are called men. 

The principal tribes round the Lake, beginning at the 
north end and working down the west side and up again, 
are the Wa-Konde, the Wa-Tonga, the Wa-Nyanja (or 
Wa-Nyasa) who, mixed with the Wa-Yao, live right 
roimd the south end of the Lake and up the east side ; 
farther inland on the east side, the Angoni ; on the Lake 
again, a good deal north of Likoma, the Wa-Mpoto, and 
inland from them the Akumatengo and the Amapangwa. 
* Wa ' is a plural prefix, and in common parlance it is 
often omitted. Of some of these tribes I will speak later, 
when I give an account of my visits to them. 

The three chief tribes are the Angoni and the Yao, the 
warlike races, and the Wa-Nyanja, commonly called 
Nyasas, who are more peaceable. The Angoni, akin ta 
the Zulus, are not more advanced in civilization, though 
they trace the family through the man while the others 
trace it through the woman, but they think themselves 
very superior, and one of them told me that they con- 
sidered themselves just like the whites. He had two 
arguments : first that many of their race are called the 
' Wa-Swazi ', which according to him means ' white 
men ' ; secondly, he said : ' We, like you, do not cultivate 
the ground but " take " the food from other people.' 

The Nyasas, who have suffered terribly from the raiding 
of the two warlike tribes, can yet laugh at the Angoni. 
They have a story of an Angoni boy who once came 
down to the Lake ; he was not carrying spears, but he 
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had a bow and arrows. He had never seen the Lake 
before, and on the edge of it he saw an enemy coming 
towards him. So he shot at him with one of his arrows 
and the enemy retreated. Another larger enemy came 
on at once, so he shot again and again the enemy retreated. 
One enemy after another advanced and he kept on 
shooting till his arrows were exhausted, and then in terror 
he ran to his mother and told her that the shore of the 
Lake was full of enemies. These enemies were nothing 
but the waves ! Any day at a place like Pachia he would 
have met the waves rolling in, one bigger than the other. 

It is true that the Angoni are very much afraid of 
'water. I was told that when they first crossed the river 
Chiri, which is not wide, they lay down in the canoes so 
as not to see the water, though they were occupying 
both banks with their spearmen ! It was this fear of the 
water which made weaker people who lived in pile houses 
in the Lake safe from them. The Yaos also dislike the 
water, but they are braver about it. When the Angoni * 
and the Yaos cross the Lake, the boat is generally worked 
by a Nyasa. On one occasion some Yaos, crossing in a 
dhow, were carried away by the south wind and were 
finally stranded at Msmnba ; it was then found that they 
had resigned themselves to death and had bandaged 
their eyes so that they might not see the water. 

The Yaos despise the Nyasas and still more the Angoni. 
A Yao once told me that they would wilUngly fight the 
Angoni in the day time — and indeed the Yaos were 
generally the better armed and had some gims — ^but 
as the Angoni came at any time in the night, it was worth 
while to throw them a truss of cloth (as you might throw 
something to the wolves) for they always went off with it. 
The Yaos, who had no miUtary discipline, had no idea of 

C2 
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posting sentinels and relieving guard. Either they all 
sat up watching and making horrible noises, or all 
slumbered and slept. They have learnt discipline since 
in the K.A.R.^ 

. Except the Angoni, and there only partially, none of 
these tribes have any central organization or chiefs with 
widespread dominion. They are split up into numerous 
clans, each with its chief or headman, and the most 
important of the chiefs have only a few headmen under 
them. Yet the Portuguese call each petty local ruler 
* Regillo ', i.e. little king. It is true that they all acquire 
an aristocratic way of ordering people about which is very 
impressive when you are not accustomed to it. 

When we turn to the villages in which the natives 
live, we find at the outset that the idea of the family is 
interwoven with that of the village among the Lake 
people. 

It often happens that an English word is rendered by 
a native one which seems to be its equivalent, but which 
turns out later to have a meaning in many ways radically 
different, and so it is with muji, generally supposed in our 
part to be the translation of ' village '. It would be bold 
to say that this word actually means ' So-and-so's location 
where he lives with his people ', and yet this gives a more 
correct idea of its meaning than ' village ' or ' town '. 
Sometimes, up north, a muji is only one house, in 
which a family lives with all its collaterals ; usually even 
tiny villages on the Lake contain more than one muji 
and often many. Yet the word muji is used in a larger 
sense too, when all the families in a village are regarded 
as being under one bigger man, and then it means his 
location. 

* King's African Rifles* 
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It may help us to understand the composition of such 
villages if we consider their origin. 

A headman is moving, either in search of better land or, 
more probably, to escape from raiding. With him there 
would move four classes of people. The first class are his 
relatives, ' the kindred ' ; the second, weaker free people 
who take shelter with him ; the third, a few birds of 
passage, such as traders, and the fourth, his slaves. 
They all settle down together. If they were hard pressed 
they would seek some place of shelter or refuge, such as 
a reed bed, an island, or perhaps a long promontory, 
or a hill, or land between big rivers where they can build 
stockades to defend themselves ; they might even have 
to make a pile dweUing. If not hard pressed they would 
be able to look about for a place with natural advantages, 
such as the estuary of a river where they could catch fish, 
or a situation where there is good pasture for their cattle. 
Here they would be joined by more of the weaker free 
people and the traders, and they would try hard to get 
more slaves. They would either buy them, or kidnap 
them, or get them paid to them as damages in lawsuits 
with other families, and some slaves would be bom in 
their house. Sometimes ' the kindred ' are joined by 
more of their own kin from their old homes, who generally 
come in a canoe, a few at a time and with no dependents. 

These four classes exist in all the villages, in varying 
proportions. The second class, the sojourner, is half 
adopted by the kindred ; the third, the complete stranger, 
is watched to see if he has any kindred to protect him 
or to go back to. I have been through this process several 
times, but the white man does not experience it unless 
he has been left alone, or practically alone. If the 
stranger proves to have no kindred, he will be * eaten 
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up ' ^ or he will become one of the fourth class, the slaves. 
Naturally £dl this has been modified and is being modified 
under the rule of Europeans. 

At the south end of the Lake, in any of the Yao slaving 
villages, the free kindred will be very few, and even those 
who hold an intermediate position, corresponding to the 
second class, will form only a small part of the whole 
village. Such, for example, are men who, though slaves, 
have married women of ' the kindred ' and the children 
who have been bom to men of * the kindred ' by slave 
wives. The third class will be fewer still, consisting of 
a few recognized traders ; the rest will be simply slaves, 
* bought with the money ' of the free men, or ' taken 
with their spears ' — which means merely ' taken by 
violence '. 

In the villages of the Nyasas there will be more groups 
of free people, a larger comparative number of the second 
class with some estabUshed position, and not a few birds 
of passage of the third class ; but still a considerable 
number of slaves. 

Further north, where you come under the influence of 
the Angoni, you will find in the villages very few of the 
real, free Angoni ; a much larger fringe of people who 
have been adopted by marriage or who have done good 
service and have been sent out as free men to do some 
work for the chief ; a few foreign traders, not many, 
and still a large number of slaves. 

I do not know enough of the north or north-west 
villages to speak definitely in this connexion, but what 
I have said of the Yao villages applies to Kota-Kota and 
Kazembe, and what I have said of the Nyasa villages to 
their kindred villages in the south or west of the Lake, 

* An Angoni expression meaning * done for ' or * destroyed *• 
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as far as they are not immediately under some slaving 
sultan. ■ • 

A man may change his station and sink or rise from 
one class to another. I have often been amazed to find 
how, up to quite recent times, a free man whose position 
had been acknowledged on all hands would submit to 
become a slave, perhaps after the decision of a lawsuit. 
So, too, if a man was a slave and was redeemed by his 
kindred, the change was real and recognized by all 
concerned. Law was powerful and worked out wonder- 
fully. 

The look of an African village with its low huts is 
tolerably familiar to every one from photographs and 
illustrations in books. The huts, made of wattle and 
daub, are either rectangular or round ; the smaller 
rectangular huts have two roof slopes, the larger four. 

A very common form of hut is a quite small round one. 
With the Angoni this kind of hut has a peaked roof 
something like an extinguisher, and the side walls may 
slope slightly outwards to support the roof better. But 
ordinarily the roof is much lower and the walls are vertical 
and not so neatly built as with the Angoni. Small 
rectangular huts with two roof slopes are also fairly 
common. They have two outer doors, the back door 
often being very small, and are divided inside by a slight 
partition with a door in it ; sometimes the partition goes 
up to the roof, sometimes not. Formerly there were no 
windows in these huts, but now one or two small ones 
are generally put in, in imitation of European houses 
which the Natives have seen. Inside the hut is a raised 
place to sleep on, made of mud, and on no accoimt must 
any one go round the foot of it ; if anything is to be 
fetched from the other side you must go round by the 
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head. In these days many natives, especially the Yaos, 
use bedsteads with jointed frames, on which rope is 
stretched. The doors of most huts are composed of 
a kind of shutter made of reeds or of millet stalks ; they 
are pulled over the opening from the side and are jammed 
against the walls on either side by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of bars behind. 

Any man of some standing aims at building a hut with 
four roof slopes. These larger huts contain a passage, 
either with two rooms on one side of it or with two 
rooms on each side of it. The rooms vary much in size, 
in a fair-sized house they might be about 24 feet by 
12 feet. 

At first sight the Yao tribe seems to have made much 
more progress in building than the rest. In some cases 
they even build houses with two stories, but this is little 
more than a caprice. A good number of their huts have 
thickly-built substantial walls of neatly plastered mud. 
Some have large verandahs in front, also neatly plastered, 
with mud floors which are raised above the level of the 
court outside the house, and here the chief and his 
guests sit. The projecting eaves of the house at side and 
back form a small verandah which is frequently shut in 
by a light reed wall and acts as an outhouse. The doors 
of these houses often consist of solid frames of carved 
wood in which two neat planks swing and close the 
opening. But in spite of these signs of care and ingenuity 
I cannot help noticing that I have seen no sort of improve- 
ment in the Yao houses for the last forty years. Nor 
can one claim much advance for the other people, though 
there are hopeful signs. 

The Nyasa chiefs' houses differ little from the larger 
Yao houses except in being less substantially built and 
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having no carved doors. All Nyasa huts above the 
smallest size have some sort of enclosure, walled in with 
reeds, at the back, which serves as a private ground or 
yard. 

Up north there are very long huts, containing many 
small rooms, and in them whole families and their 
collaterals live ; such a hut is almost like a small village. 

Every village has a corporate life, and if we point to 
some of its features it may help to bring this before us. 

First, there is the common ' court ', where any legal 
case is heard and decided by the chief or headman. Not 
that there is anything in the least like a city hall in the 
village ; the court I refer to may be held imder a tree, 
or even under a tiny hut, open at the sides and ends ; 
and besides the insignificance of the place there may be 
more than one court in the same village. All this, how- 
ever, is probably owing to the general poverty and to 
other disintegrating causes, for no one who is interested 
in native affairs can fail to see that this open place 
bulks large in native life. Every part of native life 
hinges on meetings in the court, and everywhere the 
people seem always to have taken a special interest in 
their law-suits. From Mbampa Bay to Ilela they are 
even fond of coming down with their children and their 
goats to spend a day or more in hearing any cause cUdbre. 

Secondly, there are initiation ceremonies everywhere. 
This appUes to any of our tribes, though the ceremonies 
vary a good deal locally. Amongst our own Nyasas, the 
initiation of the boys, which was already falUng into 
disuse in some parts when I came to the Lake, is now 
little used ; but there is still a good deal of the initiation 
of the girls. Amongst the Yaos both initiations are 
carried on. 
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The other parts of life in a village rarely stand out so 
much as the place of hearing law-suits and the initiation 
ceremonies, but this is, perhaps, because they have been 
more interfered with by the imsettled life and continual 
shifting of the village. 

Thus, in most if not all villages there was a place for 
bimiing wizards. Certainly this is true of the villages 
on Likoma Island and on the hills south-east of Likoma, 
and the same thing used to be done at other villages 
though there was not always a fixed place for it. 

Again, there was formerly a very general custom for the 
boys of a village to sleep together in one big hut. I under- 
stand that the unmarried girls used to have their girls' 
sleeping-hut in the villages on the west of the Lake, 
but it was not so with our Nyasas. Usually up north, 
as far as Ilela, both boys and girls sleep in the big family 
huts. The absence of the special hut would be a not 
unnatiural result of the crowded life of these people when 
they lived, as they did formerly, on piles in the Lake. 
Boys and girls always sleep in separate parts of the house. 

Again, each village would be pretty siure to have a 
common dancing-place. These places, like the law- 
courts, have no sort of ornament or show, but they are 
well marked in the northern villages, aiid everywhere 
the village possesses the proper drums for each separate 
dance. Both down south and up north there are com- 
petitions between two villages as to which troop can go 
on dancing the longest. 

Caravans were another feature of village life. It seems 
that not a few of the villages used to send caravans to 
long distances, especially to the coast of the Indian 
Ocean. Every man had a great ambition to buy an 
elephant's tusk and then to borrow men to carry such 
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tusks to the coast. A small tusk might require two or 
three carriers, an exceptionally large one as many as 
twelve. 

The man who bore the charms for the journey went 
ahead with these borrowed men (men hired, either 
themselves or from their owner if they were slaves) and 
built a camp of light booths ; those responsible for the 
tusks followed next day and slept in the camp. 

I have seen a ceremony of washing performed in a Yao 
caravan before starting, and some people aver that all 
the men in a caravan were urged to confess openly any 
crimes they had committed. If they did confess any, 
it is said that the man with the charms bound white 
beads on them and medicine 'that they might not die '. 
The same man who exhorted the rest to confess their 
crimes also urged all who had not gone to th'e coast before 
never to finish the food in a pot but to leave some for the 
seniors ; if they did not they would have, some bad 
disease, he said. 

At the coast each borrowed man expected to be given 
a handsome cloth as a present. 

On the return of the caravan an announcement of their 
coming was sent to the village, and if any one had died on 
the journey a substantial present was sent on to his 
kindred with the news. Later on, something else would 
be paid to finish any law-suit that might be brought over 
the death.^ 

As soon as the word arrived ' They are coming ', the 
women of the village collected food and went out to meet 
them ; they sprinkled white ashes and flour over their 
own heads and shoulders, and all rejoiced together and 
danced what is called the Likwata. 

» See in Chapter VIII a short account of * responsibility '. 
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So they would dance till the sun was up next day, and 
then came a feast. After this they rested a few days 
and perhaps on the fourth day they all met and each 
related how he had prospered on his journey. One would 
say : * My Mother, you sent a tusk and I have returned 
with two or three kegs of gunpowder, such and such 
gun-caps, so many bags of salt, such and such good 
cloths.' Then they divided the goods and took an 
offering to the graves of the village : some cloth to 
spread over them and some salt to put at the head of the 
dead. Afterwalrds cloth, &c., was put aside to buy 
more tusks for future trading. Beer was made and 
all, great and small, joined in the innocent Chindimha 
dance. 

Finally there is, in most villages, a common burial- 
ground, where free people at least are taken for burial. 
Very often these graveyards are in a dense grove of 
euphorbia, sometimes in a thick piece of forest where 
the trees are large. The villagers will never move away 
from these graves unless they are compelled to do so by 
famine. A man will say to his kindred : * We need new 
fields ; you may go and seek them while I will stop here 
and wait on the bones of my fathers.' But the time 
comes when those who remain have no option but to 
move. 

Each burial-ground belonged originally to a family 
(the kindred) and though sometimes free people of other 
families were allowed to use it, yet it would be true to 
say that where there was an important family the grave- 
yard was kept for them alone ; the other free people of 
the village had left their own burial-places and could not 
claim to be laid there. These people would bury their 
dead inside some hut, for fear of the body being exhumed 
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by the wizards. As for slaves, they do the best they 
can for each other in burial, lajdng the body in a hut 
if possible, and if not, outside. 

A runaway slave who had been treated very badly by 
his own master might throw himself on the grave of 
a neighbouring chief and devote himself to that chief 
by breaking one of the pots in which offerings had been 
made on the grave ; he then came under the protection 
of the dead chief's family. 

Burial ceremonies have a deep hold on the people, so 
deep that it is worth while to say a few words about 
them. As Archdeacon Maples said, with more insight 
than I reaUzed at the time ; ' If the people showed their 
belief in our Lord practically in their burials, they would 
show it in everything.' 

It is the fear of wizards getting at the bodies which 
always comes in to influence burial customs. It is said 
that the dead were sometimes wrapped in a mat tied to 
a pole and that the ends of the pole were placed on two 
uprights ; this seems like a custom which I have heard 
of further north, where the bodies are kept in this manner 
inside the huts until they have decomposed, but I have 
not seen this. 

The dead, as we have seen, were generally buried in 
some recognized place, but at times the fear of wizards 
has led some people to tie up stones in a bamboo mat and 
fasten this to the corpse which has been wrapped in 
another mat, and to take it out into deep water. But, 
as I have heard happened in the Crimea, some bodies 
thus consigned to the deep were f oimd washed ashore, and 
this custom was abandoned. I have not seen any one 
buried in the water. 

I have always heard a free man's proper funeraj spoken 
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of as a mourning of Champingo, which is explained to 
mean this : 

The free man's corpse is suspended on two uprights, 
as described above ; stones are then put into a bamboo 
mat to represent the corpse and are carried out in a pro- 
cession, while the body is left on the uprights. With the 
procession goes a slave who has been chosen to be buried 
with the free man ; he is tied and gagged lest, as they 
say, * he should curse the heads of men,' and is carried 
in a sort of hammock after the dummy body, arrayed 
in the cloth which is to be buried witJi the free man. 
Pots, food, and other things which are also to be buried 
are carried by the mourners. So the procession makes 
its progress for a few miles out and back, while all those 
in it dance and sing and blow horns. At the end the poor 
victim is strangled and lowered into the grave with the 
dummy corpse, and the real corpse is put on the top. 
Dancing is kept up for several weeks — ^with rests in 
between — until the time of sweeping up the graves, the 
final ceremony. 

I remember that in 1882, when I was at Chigoma 
opposite Likoma, and a small Angoni raid attacked 
a village near Ngofi, the raiders did not kill many people 
but were said to have carried oiS a woman who was * 
already tied up to be buried with the dead chief. 

Much later, on the west side of the Chiri river, near 
Mpimbi, a male slave was killed and buried upright with 
a bow drawn in his hand and the arrow in the bow, the 
earth being carefully thrown in to keep him in position. 
This was not at the funeral of a chief, but by way of 
defence, for he was buried in the main path by which 
the village could be approached. Truly an awful ban 
on the people who came that way. 
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Offerings were always made at burials, even when 
corpses were buried in the water. At such funerals the 
corpse was taken out in one canoe and the weight to be 
attached to it in a second ; from one canoe a man made 
an offering of flour, throwing it into the water, while from 
the other the mourners threw in various pots, one of 
each sort of pot in common use, to serve for the use of 
the dead. 

Twice I have known of two oxen being killed at funerals 
at Mataka's village, Kobwe, nearly opposite Likoma, but 
I do not know if they were a substitute for the human 
sacrifice. One ox was given to the near relatives of the 
deceased, the other to those who came to help in the 
burial. 

To this day, if any well-known man dies, a number of 
neighbours come from comparatively distant villages, 
to help the near kindred. The women helping in the 
ceremonies generally sleep in the hut of the deceased, 
the men outside. The mourning often continues more or 
less strictly for two weeks, during which the near kindred 
rarely leave the hut. Not infrequently it continues in 
some form for five or six weeks. It is true that the 
mourners who come to help are not greedy, but the 
kindred will use their resources to the uttermost to 
provide some beer or some food for them. 

The mourning generally ends with a moderate brew of 
beer and a sweeping up of the graves, which is spoken of 
as if it were shearing the locks of the dead. Then all the 
mourners go and bathe and the chief mourner shaves his 
head, all the others following suit. Subsequently there 
may be other meetings for dancing and beer-drinking. 
But gradually, as time goes by, they begin to ' think 
lightly of the dead '. 
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If you come upon some faithful mourner, perhaps 
a sister or a mother, who is watching when others have 
wandered off, you may hear simple words, such as these : 
* Why did you steal away ? Why not tell us ? Were you 
weary ? Why did you abandon us and leave us to toil 
on here without you ? * 






CHAPTER III 
NATIVE AGRICULTURE 

I HAVE often heard white men, including men quite 
friendly to blacks, not a few among them being mis- 
sionaries, generalize about the natives on what I believed 
to be insufficient grounds. For instance, the natives are 
supposed to be very greedy, and if it is pointed out to 
those who say so that the people round about ajre obvi- 
ously short of food, the answer is : * Yes, but they will 
gorge as soon as they get food/ There is an element of 
truth in this as to drinking, but as regards eating it is 
absolutely false ; greediness is considered among the 
natives to be nearly as bad as witchcraft. At times they 
certainly drink too much, but they do not compare 
unfavourably with English people in this respect, and 
their beverages are very light. And in all their drinking 
bouts, as in their rare feasts, they share with their poorest 
companions. If you give a starving man a potato he 
will divide it with four or five other hungry men. 

At many times of the year the natives rarely get 
a regular meal imtil the evening. Perhaps their accusers 
are misled by noticing the cooking of food going on at 
diiSerent times of day, but there are reasons for this. 
For one thing they are vague about time and may eat 
their single meal earlier or later ; for another, a friend 
may come from a distance and then they will try hard 
to give him a meal at almost any hour of the day, if there 
is food in the house. Again, at the seldom recurring 
seasons when food is plentiful they often cook twice a day, 
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sometimes even three times ; but they never eat more 
than a small quantity at a time. They are silent when 
they are eating but, as a rule, they are never more than 
ten minutes over their food, because they are anxious to 
get back to the talking which they enjoy. And again, 
a European may see at the house of a family man a goodly 
pUe of porridge served to a few men ; further observation, 
. however, shows that these men will only eat moderately ; 
the rest of the food is handed to those who are serving, 
and often part of this is again handed on to the poor who 
are hanging about. 

Some of the women are regular mothers in Israel ; they 
cook for their husbands but with an eye on some dozen 
boys round who are dependent on them and eat what 
the husbands leave. 

Another common charge brought against the natives 
is that they are very idle. I felt that I must study this 
question, and in 1916-17 I made notes on the spot which 
showed me what a variety there is in the work a native 
ought to do in a village and how continuous it is. For 
a long time I had avoided having classes in the morning 
from a feeling that the natives' own work for getting 
bread was of primary importance, but I had never tried 
to master this work in detail ; indeed I could hardly 
have done so, for I had usually been in the steamer, 
going from one point of the Lake to another, and only 
spending much time on shore at very busy seasons when 
my days were filled up. But from the beginning of the 
War up till 1920 I was walking from village to village, 
and so had opportunity for observation. 

Meanwhile I found that people in England had written 
about village work with the greatest sympathy in books 
like Neighbours, which I then read, and when I came 
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home in 1920 and asked about this subject, Sir Riddr 
Haggard's book, A Farmer* s Year, was put into my 
hands. In it he defends the British agricultural labourei: 
not only against the charge of idleness but against that 
of stupidity, and he answers these accusations by asking 
broadly : * How can men be stupid with such ari enormous 
amount of ingenious work, and how can they be idle when 
they are occupied from one end of the year to the other ? ' 
Then he develops his defence by detailing the f isirm work 
in each month, from January to December. I have tried 
to do something of the same kind here, though in less 
detail. 

Conditions vary considerably in different districts as 
to water supply, earlier or later rainfall,^ fertility of the 
soil, height of the country, arid pressure from neighbouring 
villages. North of Mbampa Bay, for example, the flora 
differs widely from that further south. Again, roughly 
speaking all the dwellers near the Lake are fishermen up 
to as far north as the Lihuhu river, where they are 
notably herdsmen. This makes it difficult to generalize ; 
in one village a crop may be a month earlier than in 
another, or some other crop may be more popular ; never- 
theless, the general lines will be found much the same 
everywhere. I have based my observations on what 
I noted month by month in the villages as I passed, and 
it was only gradually that I found a working theory to 
cover them all. 

To begin with the land. It is regarded theoretically 
as belonging to the tribe, and I think that since I have 
been on Lake Nyasa, these forty years, there would be 
little doubt to whom a plot of ground did belong, at least 
in theory, on the Lake shore and even to some extent in 

* Generally speaking, the rains begin earlier in the south. 
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the hills. In spite of all the changes that have taken 
place, many people have occupied the same ground these 
forty years. In some instances the white man in coming 
has overruled the old ownership, but in part he has con- 
firmed it, and all down through the conquered territory 
(conquered from the Germans), the Portuguese territory, 
the EngUsh territory along the Lake and probably further 
south, there are clear landmarks put up showing the 
boundaries of the native headmen, which roughly corre- 
spond to the native claims mentioned above. 

I have spoken of the composition of a village. The 
land belongs to the tribe or clan, that is, to whoever is 
master of a village and his family, and he will recognize 
the rights of others just so far as they share his status. 
The people who came with a free man to settle in a village 
would be allowed to take over some of his land but would 
have to pay him some small yearly rent in kind. As for 
slaves, they would be permitted to do much the same 
thing on a more precarious tenure. They would have to 
work on their master's fields, but would generally be 
allowed a piece of land on which to grow food for them- 
selves. 

The women are often spoken of as much oppressed, 
but this is probably a confusion between the free women 
and the slaves. While a free man usually has his own 
fields, his wife or wives, if they are free women, have 
theirs too, and husbands and wives will help one another 
at busy times. And so if a mother who is a free woman 
comes to live with her daughter, she will have a field 
given to her in her own right. 

None of the land is very fertile, and though there is 
always forest land in the neighbourhood of a village, 
which gives an opening to active people, there is no more 
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fertility in such land than in the rest, and much hard 
work is needed to do anything with it. As there is hardly 
any manure it becomes necessary to leave old fields fallow 
after a short period of cultivation, and this means making 
new fields, clearing them of forest trees and undergrowth, 
or if they are prairie lands, of thick grass. The European 
thinks that the natives destroy forest trees wantonly and 
do not mind moving their villages about, not knowing 
that they use the forest trees they cut for manure and 
that they hope to return to their old fields when the new 
are used up. They are content to stay in the same place 
when they can, and I have known villagers above Msumba 
who lived on Indian corn from the same fields for thirty 
years ; the land there is exceptional, for it is flooded and 
does not get exhausted quickly. 

The boundaries of the fields are marked by a shrub 
that bears beans, or the grass is twisted up together and 
tied in knots. Many fields are provided with shelters 
against animals and a great variety were used in the War 
time, as there was much driving of cattle from place to 
place. First one notices a low bank of small plants, not 
much more than a ridge, to keep oH porcupines ; then 
a slight fence, a foot high, to keep oiS wild pigs. A tall 
but still slight fence will suffice to keep off cattle, but 
the big antelopes, like mbunju, and the hippopotamus 
need a strongly bmlt stockade three or four feet high. 
In order to avoid the toil of building this, a sort of scare- 
crow is put specially for the hippo. A dried midriff of 
the palm, with the two pieces where it joined the tree 
uppermost, is set in the ground, and the imaginative 
hippo takes it for a man with a head and a gun. 

The staple crops are cassava, Kaffir com, Indian com, 
ground and earth nuts, and, more locally, rice, small 
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millet, vegetables of various kinds, gourds, and pump^ 
kins ; some of these produce second crops. The natives 
seem to have no idea of the rotation of crops and will 
grow the same crop in the same field as long as the soil 
allows, but sometimes the second crop in a field is different 
fronj the first; probably because they have the seeds ready. 

CssssLVS, {manangwa, cf. Portuguese manioc), the stand- 
ing dish with the natives, is a tuberous plant of which 
the root is eaten. Five or six tubers grow together, and 
each tuber may vary in length from two or three inches 
to a foot. Outside the tubers are of a dirty white with 
a very thin outer skin and a thicker inner skin ; when 
this is peeled off it shows a brilliantly white inside. The 
plant above ground has a long green stalk from which 
spring many leaves ; they drop off as the stalk grows, 
leaving ugly lumps. At the top of the stalk there are 
always ^a number of spreading leaves, five or six growing 
together out of one stalk. These leaves resemble those 
of a lupine in shape, but are larger ; when young they 
are very dark green in colour and are pretty, but as they 
grow odder they get lighter and coarser. 

The size of the plant differs according to the soil ; it 
may be three feet high, it may reach ten feet. There 
are varieties in the hills which when trained a little and 
tied together make quite nice bowers. 

The peculiarity of cassava is that it is not full grown 
till it has been in the ground for more than a year ; thus, 
if it is planted jiist before the first rains of one year, it 
is not really ready to eat until the first rains of the next 
year are over. There are natives who eat it before it is 
full size, when it has been growing for a year only, but 
it is never eaten earlier than this except in times of famine, 
when there is no choice. Europeans do not understand 
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this ; they see the mature-looking cassava growing and 
fancy that here is a plentiful stock of food. Thus during 
the War, under the pressure of European military de- 
mands, a large quantity of unripe, immature cassava was 
dug up and eaten ; eaten months before the proper time 
and when it could only 3deld half the amount of food it 
should. This was calling for famine. It meant con- 
suming the crops of the next year^ and while they were 
half-size too. 

When cassava is mature it may be left in the ground 
for bits of the root to be dug up as wanted, and this is 
the normal custom in the district north of the Kobwe 
river (which river is opposite Likoma). But down south 
the regular thing is to dig the year's crop at one time 
and store it. 

The root is peeled with a knife to get off the skin and 
is then prepared for making into flour in one of two ways. 
It may be soaked in water in a pot or a pool, taken out 
when quite soft, and spread upon the ground to dry ; 
prepared in this way it gives a nice white flour. (I have 
seen great quantities of cassava soaking in the shallow 
pools of the river near Mtengula.) Or it may be spread 
out on a raised platform, covered up with leaves, and left 
there till it has fermented and is quite rotten. In both 
cases the soft cassava is pounded into flour in a mortar. 
Flour prepared in the second way is very inferior and 
makes an unappetizing green-looking porridge. 

Kaffir com, a kind of millet, is, as a rule, the tallest 
^of the crops ; it grows like our corn but is a great deal 
higher and coarser, with thick stalks more like a sugar 
cane. The ears in their growth remind one of oats on 
a large scale ; each cluster of seeds is almost like a bunch 
of tiny grapes, for each round seed is complete by itself 
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and on a stalk of its own, united to the main stalk of 
the bunch. Each seed has an outer and an inner husk, 
the outer looser than the husk of wheat, and its colour 
is dappled white and dark brown. The pl^nt is green 
when young and gets browner with age. Any good crop 
of Kaffir com will be seven to ten feet high. 

This com is not an annual ; it comes up again next 
year and will bear well a second time in good ground. 
But after the second or third year the stalks run up too 
high and are liable to be blown down, and the grain 
adheres feebly and may get lost when the stalk is cut. The 
natives nip off the leaves of plants that are growing feeble. 

The appearance of Indian corn, or maize, is too familiar 
to need description. To make both Kaffir corn and Indian 
com into flour they are beaten on a flat floor and win- 
nowed in a basket. The Indian com is then soaked in 
water for two days, broken up in a mortar, and ground 
between stones. The Kaffir corn is not soaked but simply 
' pounded and ground, so it is easier to prepare. Indian 
com is also eaten in green cobs. 

The ordinary small millet {mawele) — there are several 
kinds — is more like wheat, both in its height, which is 
about three feet, and in its ear ; but the seeds, long in 
shape, are very small indeed. It continues green longer 
than the Kaffir corn and then turns yellow. A great deal 
of this millet is grown in the conquered territory, but not 
so much in Portuguese territory. Another kind of millet 
like a bulrush {mchewele) is grown in Likoma and makes 
a particularly good ferment for beer. 

Rice, as is well known, needs wet land. Often, for 
part of the time it is growing, it stands in water as much 
as two feet deep, but the head of the plant must be above 
water, or it will rot. 
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Earth nuts and monkey nuts grow underground. Earth 
nuts, which are inside a capsule, are absolutely round and 
about a quarter of an inch in diameter. Monkey nuts 
are, again, well known in England. The plants above 
ground of both these nuts are low-growing, with small 
green leaves ; the earth nuts with a trefoil-shaped leaf 
on short stalks, the prettier monkey nuts with leaves 
spreading on the soil. When these nuts are eaten green, 
they are cooked in their shells ; when older they are 
shelled before being put into the pot. Monkey nuts fried 
and poimded make a good relish to eat with other food 
at any time of the year, and ground nuts pounded and 
cooked in water are used as gravy. 

Sometimes monkey nuts are left in the groimd when 
the rest are dug up in June or July ; they come up again 
next year and the nuts from such plants are regarded as 
a relish so choice that in translating the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus we suggest this kind of monkey nut {zo 
lukwa) as the food on which Dives fared sumptuously. 

Among the vegetables, sweet potatoes {mbatata, obvi- 
ously the same word as ' potato ') are an important crop. 
The ordinary potato which has been introduced of late 
years is spreading rapidly, but will not grow near the 
Lake. Beans of several kinds are another important crop ; 
so are pumpkins, of which there is a variety, one pumpkin 
being a speciality of Likoma. Pumpkin flowers cooked 
are a favourite relish. Then there are tomatoes in plenty, 
raised from seeds put to dry in the sun, and yams ; the 
green top of the yam is cut off and planted, and one 
plant in good soil may bear a big basketful of yams. 

In March, before the Indian com crop is gathered in, 
it is often impossible to get flour, and the natives fall 
back on traditional dishes known to every good housewife. 
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such as potatoes cooked with green Indian com, with 
beans, with earth nuts, or with monkey nuts. A kind 
of flour is also made from the' half -green Indian corn cobs 
dried and pounded. If there is nothing to eat as a relish 
with this flour, it is pounded coarsely to make a porridge ; 
but if there is a relish it is pounded fine and makes regular 
flour. The native meal, it must be noticed, always con- 
sists of some farinaceous food and a relish to eat with it, 
which may be fish, or meat, or beans, or, if there is 
nothing else, a little salt. 

A man named Henry, who lived on a tributary of the 
Kobwe river, on the mainland opposite Likoma, an 
industrious family man, free and fairly well-to-do, told 
me how he expected to provide himself with food for the 
year in the order in which the crops, not including cas- 
sava, would follow : 

1. First, in December, pumpkins or gourds of three 
kinds : mnkaka, something like a cucumber, the earliest ; 
at the end of December, mbondo, a gourd ; and after that 
the regular pumpkin, maungu. These go on in good soil 
almost through the year. 

2. In the beginning of February the Indian corn would 
be ripening and the first ripe cobs could be plucked and 
eaten — the firstfruits. 

3. In April, about Easter, he would be reaping and 
carrying the Indian com — the harvest. 

4. Soon after that monkey nuts [mbalala) and ground 
nuts (njama) would be fit to eat. 

5. Then would come the early kinds of Kaffir corn. 

6. About June, the main crop of Kaffir com. 

7. Next, sweet potatoes would be ready. In times of 
hunger they can be dug up and eaten while still flowering, 
but they ought to be left for another month. 
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: 8* Bush bean, a bean growing on a bush which bears 
three crops in succession, would be the last of his crops, 
but^ there would be second crops of some of the above 
pliaflits. 

All these crops are everywhere cultivated and gathered 
in under the most difficult conditions, with the utmost 
amount of labour, and each crop is disputed with birds 
and beasts, and often with insects. The laborious slow- 
ness with which the natives cultivate the soil is in great 
measure owing to their having no ploughs of any kind. 
They depend entirely upon hoes, and very few of these 
are made along the Lake. In the old days they used to 
be obtained from the people in the hills, and so they 
were again in the War time, when none could be bought 
from Europeans. 

These hoes are small and set in small handles ; so small 
that they can only be worked with one hand and stooping 
down.. It is easy to imagine the difficulties of breaking 
up forest soil and weeding large fields with a little hoe. 
Many of the poorer people have only quite worn-out old 
hoes, which makes the work doubly tedious. The people 
up north in the hills, in the Kumatengo and Amapangwa 
districts, make and use much bigger hoes which have to 
be worked with two hands, the worker standing upright. 

As a rule there is no watering of the crops, though in 
the hills above Mbampa Bay, and again in the hills on 
the way to Unangu, I have seen long trenches dug to 
pass off the watei" of a stream to fields, especially to 
tobacco fields. Irrigation therefore depends on the rain. 
In some districts this falls heavily ; down by the Lake 
there is only moderate rain ; south of the Lake, on the 
Chiri river, the rainfall is heavier. The rain is very local. 
In the dry season it is quite rare, except in the part 
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north of Mbampa Bay, where there may be a shower at 
any time. There are very few springs ; even in the hills 
they do not abomid, and water* is supplied by the rivers ; 
but there are so many of these that if there is a fair 
rainfall the country is well watered and thirst is rarely 
felt. The rivers dry up, but there are big pools in the 
rocks and water can be obtained, even in the dry season, 
by digging pools in the river bed, where there is always 
water under the sand.^ 

Let us now go roughly through a year's work in the 
fields. The year is not divided into. months among the 
Nyasas, but they find no difficulty in fixing any date 
within narrow limits. There are the two big seasons : 
the Rains (jinja) between November and May, and the 
dry season {mwavu) from May to November. There are 
also the between seasons : maliwonde (which means 
vegetation sprouting) or spring, when the green shoots 
appear, and masika, the autumn, when the crops are 
eaten, each crop having its own tnasika. 

The first rains are expected towards the end of Novem- 
ber, though they often do not come till December, and 
before their arrival the ground must be got ready for 
planting. Preparations have been making for some time 
past ; from May to August boughs of trees and some- 
times whole trees have been cut down and left lying 
about in the fields. They are now collected into heaps, 
a work which is called ' collections ' {kutolela), and are 
burnt. If a heap is not consumed thoroughly the husband- 
men will pick up any sticks or rubbish on the edges, 
where the fire has not burnt well, and set fire to the heap 

' The Lake water is excellent for drinking, but in stormy weather 
it gets full of sand and is very bad for little children, so water is fetched 
for them from neighbouring rivers or pools. 
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again. If any firewood is left after this second burning, 
it is taken home and used for cooking, and any rubbish 
that is left on the ground is thrown into the bush ; they 
cannot keep on making fires, for the groimd must be cool 
for planting before the rain comes ; if the seed is put in 
while the earth is still hot it will sprout too soon. The 
wood ash is left in heaps as it lies, for the rain to drive 
it into the ground. It is a good manure, but there is 
not enough of it to spread over the fields, so it fertilizes 
certain spots and seeds are sown in the heaps. 

The fields have been cleared, but if the rain delays 
a new set of quick-growing weeds (chiputwa, bango, and 
kanga) come up and must be cut and thrown into the 
bush. 

As soon as heavy rain has fallen, the planting begins ; 
literally planting as, except for the comparatively few 
seeds that can be sown in the heaps of ash, all seeds as 
well as roots have to be set in the ground in holes made 
by the hoe. All the big crops are planted now : Kaffir 
com, which is sown in the ash-heaps as much as possible, 
Indian com, and some cassava ; so are certain gourds 
and pumpkins, which come up quickly, and Tingo, out 
of which string is made for nets. 

Much cassava has been kept green by being half buried 
in damp soil or in sand near the Lake ; some of it is now 
broken into short pieces and planted out, but a good deal 
is kept back till the Indian com is well up, when it is 
set between the com. It is a frequent custom to grow 
two crops together. Thus ground nuts may be planted 
in a field hoed for them, near the corn, or they may be 
put between the corn or the cassava, two pieces of cassava 
alternating with three roots of nuts. Monkey nuts are 
planted in the same way. often when the Indian corn is 
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a foot high. They must be planted in December ; ground 
nuts will do later, right on into January. All these nuts 
are planted in little ridges if the ground is very moist, 
and each seed is taken out of its shell and put in a hole 
by itself. There is a superstition that if the nuts are to 
bear well the shells must be thrown on a path where they 
will be well trampled on. 

Meanwhile, small millet has been sown in the heaps of 
ash and so has semsem (chitowe), a plant two feet high 
with a small pod containing very small .oil-producing 
seeds, which are dried, pounded, and eaten ; it is cut 
before the Kaffir com. Tomatoes are also sown in these 
heaps. Small millet is grown in fields as well as on the 
heaps. It is sown so thick that the subsequent weeding 
between the seedlings can only be done with the hand 
and not with the hoe. 

The rain should go on through January and so does 
the planting. If the rain is regular, cassava is often 
banked up to raise it a little. 

February is the month of the second rains. There 
should be a marked interval of fine weather between the 
first and second rains, but the divisions are very uncertain 
now, as they notice particularly on the coast at Zanzibar. 
A spell without rain is greeted enthusiastically, as fine 
weather is desired to clear the ground between the young 
plants and to bank them up. No more rain is wanted 
till the crops are free of weeds: if they are not cleared 
at once the weeds will beat the man. 

A great deal of transplanting goes on in January and 
February, for all seedlings, except the Indian corn, have 
to be thinned out. The small millet and the millet like 
a bulrush cannot be moved after the end of January, 
they are too far forward ; but Kaffir corn is still being 
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thinned out in March, for even if it is too late for the 
transplanted seedlings to bear this year, they will sprout 
and bear next year. The tops of this corn are cut off 
when it is transplanted and each of this year's plants is 
set by itself. The second-year plants, which have seven 
or eight leaves, are not moved when it can be avoided, 
and if they are, most of the leaves are stripped off and 
two roots are set together, as one may not bear. The 
crops raised in the heaps of ashes are also thinned out 
and transplanted, and the semsem is set between the 
Indian corn or the cassava. 

March is the great month for getting in the Indian 
com ; the cobs are broken off by hand, leaving the stalk 
which may be used afterwards for making fences as 
needed, or may be burnt on the field when the root is 
loosened and dug up. 

In April, and sometimes earlier, the rice crop is cut 
and the work of planting the second crops of the year 
begins ; beans, it may be, are put where Indian com has 
grown. The Kaffir corn is still forming seeds. 

In May the fields are everywhere being cleared of the 
old crops, Indian com, &c., but the ridges made for 
the seeds will have to be hoed up again in October, to 
see if the white ants have not got into them ready to 
destroy next year's crops. As for weeding, the growth 
of weeds goes on fairly continuously, and any one who 
is lame or not strong finds it hard to overtake them. 

Sorrietimes people will set to work clearing new fields 
in May, leaving the clearing of the old till later, but 
usually they prefer to wait till June because the wood 
they have to cut down will dry better then and will be 
earlier ready for burning. In any case, new fields and 
old ones cleared now will have to be cleared again later. 
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but the weeds will not come up so quickly, as the ground 
is drier in June and July. 

When new fields are made the ground is cleared first 
and then the trees are lopped or cut down ; quickly, 
because the white ants attack trees on open land more 
readily. The trees with heavy foliage are cut first that 
they may fertiUze the earth, and the ground is hoed all 
round the trees that have merely been lopped, lest bush 
fires should catch them. Wholly new fields can be opened 
up, in time to be useful for the next year's crop, down 
to the end of June only, but land round old fields that 
has been partly opened up can be cleared to the end of 
September. 

About May the small millet is cut, with a knife, and 
at the end of May and in Jime comes the Kaffir com 
harvest. This is reaped, but not with a sickle ; the stalks 
are seized and cut, either with an axe or with a weapon 
used as a tool : an iron blade, something like a rough 
sword without a handle and flat like the blade of a big 
knife. In places where the birds are very troublesome 
the tops alone are cut, carried home in baskets, and dried 
there. More commonly the com is cut stalk and all. 
Sometimes the bunches of grain are then cut from the 
stalks and laid out to dry on the stalks, which are spread 
on the ground. But oftener the com is piled up leaning 
against frames like stiff clothes-lines made of light sticks 
or bamboos and supported slant-ways by upright poles. 
In June and July these frames are conspicuous objects, 
rising up in groups, like islands in the middle of the bare 
fields now stripped of the com, each of them five feet 
high and often placed on the highest ground in the field. 
When the com has dried on the frames, the ears are cut 
off and carried home in baskets. 
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In May, June, or July, according to the place, the crop 
of sweet potatoes set in December is dug. Some are left 
in the ground to sprout again ; they are ready to eat 
two months later. The children of the family are fond 
of digging up and eating these potatoes before the time, 
and if they do this too much their elders say to them : 
' Better leave it for seed.' 

As soon as the Kaffir com is cut, it is time to think 
about planting the second crops of the year. Second 
crops can only be grown in moist ground, such as land 
close by a river, or land on low plains where the soil is 
still moist. Land like this has probably been chosen 
already for Indian corn or rice and can be used again. 
Or industrious men will break new ground. Where the 
ground has been already used it is cleared of the old crop 
and prepared for the new by a thorough hoeing, and once 
more holes are dug for the seeds, deep enough to get to 
moist earth. Indian corn and beans are planted again 
in June and July ; Indian corn is sometimes grown in 
the fields where rice has just been cut, in which case it 
ought to be carried in September to give time to prepare 
for the new rice. The cobs of the second crop of Indian 
com are forming in July. A first crop of Kaffir corn 
and Indian corn, corresponding in season to a second 
crop, can be grown in newly cleared fields where there 
were thom-brakes a month before. 

Tobacco, of which a good deal is grown, is another 
harvest in September ; the leaves are spread in the sun 
to dry after the central rib has been pared away, and 
are then made into rolls. Weeding is perpetual. 

In October there is a lull ; it is the time before the 
rains, with expectation in the air ; -the bird chikwelekwele 
prophesies of the rain by its cry kwele-kwele-kwele. (This 

E 
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bird, the Nyasa cuckoo, lays its eggs in other birds' nests, 
and is actually called koka down south.) An insect in 
the trees, the nyezele, about an inch long, makes a shrill 
noise, at times almost deafening, which reminds one of 
the cicada. But slack times in agriculture are times for 
work elsewhere, and again in some places, when they 
want to raise crops as quickly as possible^ they plant at 
the first sign of rain. And as the seeds soon die in the 
ground if the rain holds off, they often lose a sowing. 
The Portuguese Governor at Mtengula told me that the 
people there had sown four times in 1919 before the rain 
came. 

Every crop, as we have said, has to be disputed with 
the animals who are after it : birds, beasts, and insects. 

The easiest way to keep off many of these is with 
a gun, but guns are hard to get. There were and are, 
in British, German, and Portuguese territory, strict laws 
against natives having * arms of precision '. A few old 
muskets are ordinarily allowed to a district, but very 
few, and powder, which was always difficult to get, has 
been practically unobtainable in many districts since the 
War. The result of restrictions is that, though rules vary 
in different districts and some magistrates are stricter 
than others, hardly any natives have fire-arms. In the 
German territory even the trapping of game, however 
destructive, was prohibited. 

A htmter of any skill with a gun is a great help in 
a district. Such old guns as are allowed are loaded with 
a ramrod. First powder is put in, then a wad of paper 
or anything handy, then a bullet or stones or bits of wire, 
then another wad, and the whole is rammed down with 
the ramrod. 

Of destructive birds the most troublesome are the 
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crows, two birds called mpeta and ncheti, and parroquets. 
April is one of the worst times for them. They eat the 
com, much as they do in England, and on the Lake 
shores near Losefa there are parroquets which carry off 
Kaffir com to hide in the trees. As in England, children 
can be useful in scaring them away, and sometimes whole 
families are employed in the fields at the same time, the 
elders tilling and the children watching. Thus there are 
families in Msimiba village who rise to go to the fields 
before dayUght, in March and April, and do not return 
till after sundown. The children are left in the fields by 
the river to keep the birds from the Indian com, and the 
parents go to work on clearings in the hills. At noon 
they come down and take over the cornfields from the 
children. Scarecrows are used, too. I have seen, near 
Malo, parallel strings, with bits of tin fastened to them, 
stretched over a rice plot, and in 'other places I have 
noticed quite elaborate devices ; one was a figure of 
a man drawing a bow, about half life-size. At Likoma 
the crows attack the ground nuts when they are first 
planted and come a second time when the plants begin 
to sprout, and a third when the nuts ripen. 

The beasts are of all sizes, from the hippo to the rat. 
At Chilowelo in 19 17 a hippo destroyed all the Indian 
corn, while at a place some twelve miles to the south 
another hippo, the only one left in that district, used to 
pass through the Kaffir corn without destroying much of it. 

The big antelope, mbunju, is also very destructive ; he 
will sometimes eat up the whole crop of Kaffir corn in 
a small place while it is yotuxg and green. 

In many villages the rats are a great plague, eating 
up the Indian corn as it grows, even when it is of some 
height. 

6 2 
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The porcupine is an enemy common in many districts. 
Porcupines come into the cassava fields and rout about ; 
they pull down the Indian com and eat the green cobs 
on the stalk, outside and in ; they may come and go 
twice daily in some fields. 

Perhaps the worst enemies of all are wild pigs, monkeys, 
and baboons. These animals are often very local in their 
haunts, and while one man may suffer from many monkeys 
and a few pigs, his neighbour not far off may be plagued 
with many pigs but no monkeys. 

Wild pigs, and especially wart hogs (one variety of 
them), were described to me as ' the things that ruin the 
crops '. They are ugly creatures, these pigs, something 
like a Berkshire pig but bigger and coarser and very 
black. They eat the beans ; they root up the ground 
and earth nuts and eat them too ; they eat the cobs of 
the Indian corn ; they cannot reach the tops of the 
Kafiir corn, but when the south wind blows the corn half 
over they lean against the sloping stalks and bend them 
still further so that they may get at the grain. They 
are destructive all the year round and they come by 
night, so the crops have to be guarded by night as well 
as by day. But they are not always equally harmful. 
Sometimes they will employ themselves in digging up 
wild roots, and if there are many fields near a village 
there are often not enough pigs to do much damage. 
When there are fields of nuts near they will spare the 
Indian corn and go for the nuts. They are afraid of fires 
(as porcupines are), so the watchers light fires in the 
Kaffir corn fields, which keeps them off. They will not 
get over any fence unless it is very low indeed, and they 
are afraid of going into the Kaffir com when it is high. 

Monkeys have their favourite haunts ; each troop keeps 
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to its own stream by preference, and their whole occupa- 
tion when the Indian and Kaffir com are ripening is to 
eat the grain. When the harvest is good they give no 
rest to the watchers. ' They don't sit still a minute/ 
I was told ; ' they come at dawn and stop till the early 
afternoon and then go away, and in an hour they are 
back again.' They take away Indian corn and hide it 
in the trees, and the baboons find out these stores of the 
monkeys and rifle them. The mischief done by monkeys 
to the minor crops may easily be imagined. 

Baboons destroy on a bigger scale and they, like the 
monkeys, come in troops. I have known a man ^ abandon 
his ripening Kaffir corn because it was useless to fight 
with the young baboons and the birds. Baboons root 
up the Indian corn and cassava when it is young ; they 
revel in the fields at harvest time ; when the harvest has 
been gathered they break into grain stores and take away 
the cobs of corn, * one in each cheek and a lot in their 
paws,' as it was described to me. If a party is organized 
to drive them off from particular fields, they are cunning 
enough to desist for a day or two, and when the men 
are no longer on the alert, back they come to plunder. 

The Indian corn crop has to be specially guarded at 
three times ; first immediately after planting, for the 
baboons come and dig the seeds out of the ground to 
eat. If the rain delays, the fields may have to be watched 
for two or three weeks, and the watchers build booths 
in the fields and live in them. After this there is a rest 
from the baboons, but they return again to eat the young 
green corn, and again when the grain shell opens. Each 
time the watchers go back to their booths. 

A woman named Lucy gave me an account of driving 

» Komawantu, of whom I speak in Chapter VI. 
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the baboons out of her field. Poor Lucy was by rank 
a slave, unmarried, as her old husband was dead ; not 
tmkmdly treated, but with no resources except this Kaffir 
com crop — and the baboons were after it ! Slaves are 
expected to grow their own food ; they have to give to 
their owners as much of the crop as the owners choose 
to claim and the rest they may keep. 

The field was mostly in a low place, and with the long 
Kaffir com stalks, three to ten feet high and close together, 
there must have been little light. Other women, from 
a few hundred yards off to one or two miles away, were 
doing the same as Lucy. In her torn bark-cloth garment, 
rushing between the stalks of com, she and the baboons 
might appear not unlike. Yet she was helping with her 
sisters to support the village. 

This is her own account : ' From early dawn nothing 
but baboons helping each other to carry off grain ; nothing 
but trying to chase them off ! Their young ones coming 
in troops ; some, the very little ones, on their backs, 
riding pick-a-back like a man on a donkey,^ others in 
front hanging on to their chests ; some by themselves 
making a singing noise. If you try hard to drive off 
a mother she will abandon Oiue or more of the young 
ones, but an old father will pick them up on his back. 

' They often sleep in a tall straight tree (its name is 
mseza) ; it has no boughs low down and runs up quite 
straight. When they see a leopard they run up to the 
top or out on to the boughs. They go off quick on this 
bough and on that, so as to escape the enemy. As they 
go they make a strange noise, ow, wao, wao, and push 
one another further up and further out. There is one 
big one leads the way ; he leaps on the boughs, not 

* In riding, the legs are thrown right round the donkey. 
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catching hold with his fore feet at all, he only jumps with 
his hind feet. The females collect on the boughs on one 
side, the males on the boughs on the other side.' 

Sometimes a party will help these solitary people like 
Lucy and turn out with dogs. If one dog gets in front 
the baboons will seize him. The dog tries to take the 
baboon by. the throat, but is often killed himself. 

The year before last there was a drive with hunting 
nets ; when the baboons had got into the nets they were 
beaten to death with clubs, and a great number died in 
this way. This year (1920) nets have not been used, but 
a party came with bows and arrows, and the baboons 
fled up in the high trees, chattering. 

I shall speak later of the dangers from wild beasts 
incurred by the men and women who cultivate the 
ground. 

Among insect enemies the locust is not frequent, but 
locusts have paid us visits. One year (about 1896) they 
came in vast numbers and destroyed half the crops, after 
which they went off into the forests. Their dead bodies 
in the Lake made in places a distinct belt in the water 
and stank round the shores where they had been. They 
ate up the bark ropes that fastened down the grass roofs 
of huts, and they had a weakness for sewing-cotton. At 
one time I found five or six on my shirt, eating the cotton 
which sewed it together. This is the only big visitation 
we have had, and they are not a regular pest of the 
country. 

Mombela, a creature like a long fly with an orange and 
black body half an inch in length, is a regular pest ; he 
eats the beans and sometimes destroys the whole com 
crop of a village. Then there are destructive grasshoppers 
who nibble the leaves of the cassava, after which the 
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root becomes inedible. Caterpillars, like mombela, give 
plenty of work picking them off the beans and crushing 
or burning them ; they can be got rid of by picking them 
off three or four times, but they appear again in another 
field. They attack other crops as well as beans. 

One kind of caterpillar like a small maggot, called in 
some places kapuchi, and described as * dot-and-go-one ', 
has to be picked off quickly or it eats the heart out of 
Indian com shoots, and it must be picked off in the early 
morning, for when the sun is up it seeks the groimd. 

There is another way of dealing with it. The villagers 
say : * Come, let us put this kapuchi to flight.' They go 
to the affected fields where each person pulls up a seedling. 
A little heap of these is made at the cross roads and they 
then sing a song : 

* Kapuchi has eaten the young crops. 
Who told you that it eats the crops ? 
Was it not kapuchi that told you ? ' 
Chorus, ' Kapuchi has eaten the young crops. '^ 

They beat the appropriate drimis to drive away the 
pest, and if leisure serves they have a dance. 



CHAPTER IV 
FISHING AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 

The fishing industry is important and flourishing, 
especially from the Lihuhu river to the south end of the 
Lake. It is mainly carried .out with nets and canoes, 
but there are other methods, and I have noted altogether 
twenty-three ways of catching fish on the Lake, including 
the various kinds of nets. 

The canoes are very poor and primitive vessels, mere 
dug-outs. Up in the hills suitable trees are cut down 
and roughly hollowed out and shaped by the villagers, 
who take turns at it, two and two. After about six weeks' 
preparation the canoe, still in a rough state, is ready to 
be pulled down to the Lake, which may be fifteen miles 
away. Forty men may come to pull it down, for the 
neighbours of the man for whom it has been made will 
come and help, hoping to borrow the canoe later on and 
cheered by the prospect of beer. When it nears the Lake 
the women go out to meet it ; they greet the men with 
very bad language, and the men reply in a similar strain. 
This vile abuse over the new canoe seems to be a custom 
among all the tribes, and I have heard it in many places, 
from near the north end of the Lake to just above the 
Murchison Cataracts on the river Chiri. I do not know 
• its origin, and it is the more curious because ordinarily 
the use of bad language is regarded as a heinous 
offence. 

After the canoe has been got down to the Lake, the 
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owner regales all who have helped him with a feast of 
beer, served in several huts. The larger canoes will carry 
fifteen men. In these canoes sails, unused in the old 
days, are being introduced to help the paddles when the 
wind serves. The smaller canoes will only carry two or 
three men.^ 

A word as to the native beer, which has been prepared 
for the occasion and takes several days to make. Native 
beer is made from almost any grain or from cassava, but 
Indian com is preferred. The grain of cassava is pounded 
into flour, pounded up again with cold water, and finally 
put into a large pot of water which has been set to boil 
on the fire. A big basket is often used instead of a pot ; 
it is smeared outside with the pounded bark of particular 
trees, which keeps it from leaking. Meanwhile other 
grain, equal in quantity to the first, has been put to soak 
in water ; by the evening it will be fermenting, and it 
is then pounded and put into the pot with the flour and 
water. Indian corn and small millet make the best fer- 
ment. By the next morning the contents of the pot are 
slightly fermented (the mixture is now called mtibi or 
nyombe). It is put on the fire again and is ready for 
drinking on the sixth day. The native who gave me this 
accoimt of making it added that eight such pots of beer 
are supposed to suffice for forty people after hoeing 
a field. 

The beer is very light brown in colour ; it ought to taste 
fairly sweet, but as the days go on and it ferments more, 
it gets sour. I should imagine that it is less intoxicating 
than Lager beer, but native heads are weak. Beer made 
from small millet ferment is the most intoxicating. The 

^ Canoes coarsely made of bark, like coracles, are used on the rivers, 
but never on the Lake. 
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native name for beer is moa, sadly suggestive of 
' more ' ! 

Nets are made at all times of the year, and when work 
in the fields is slack, making them is one of the chief 
occupations of the natives. The ingenuity shown in their 
construction is a great contrast to the simplicity of the 
canoes. One of our skippers on the Mission steamer, 
a Brixham jBsherman, used to admire much the fineness 
of the string and its comparative strength ; he noticed 
that the knots were made in the opposite way to the 
English knots. It is this lightness of the string which 
makes net-fishing from native canoes possible ; an English 
net of the same length as some of the native nets could 
not be carried in a canoe, the heavy string makes it sc 
much bulkier. 

All this string is made by hand, principally from the 
Tingo, a common cultivated plant, cut in June when it 
is about three and a half feet high. The twigs are peeled, 
soaked in water for a day, spread out to dry, and split 
in two ; the inner bark is then taken off in strips and 
rolled and twisted into string by a man, on his own 
thigh. Hundreds of fathoms are needed for quite a 
small net. 

Rope, used for the top and bottom of the nets and for 
pulling them in, is generally made out of the bark of 
trees tough enough to keep together when cut into strips 
and knotted. 

There are many different sorts of nets, each with its 
own name. With the longest, two canoes are used. The 
net is generally thrown where some steep rock in deep 
water rises to near the surface of the Lake. The fish 
congregate thickly at the top of such rocks and round 
them, and the net is cast round the rock. These nets 
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(called nchilimila) are much in use up north, as far as 
the Lihuhu river, where there are many such rocks at 
a considerable distance from the shore. 

Three other kinds of drag-net {koka la mchila, koka la 
usipa, and koka la ntaka) only require one canoe ; they 
are taken out and dropped parallel to the shore, to which 
the canoe returns. A strong rope of knotted bark is 
attached to each end, and with these ropes the fishermen 
on shore pull in the net at once, sweeping a number of 
jBsh in with it. 

All these long nets have marked divisions, each with 
its own name ; all the floats and other things connected 
with them have their special names, and these names 
vary but slightly over the whole fishing area. 

Another kind of net (ukonde), quite distinct from the 
drag-nets, is set out in the Lake with big floats, and 
visited about once a day to be emptied of fish and put 
down again. '^ There are smaller nets, too, of this kind, 
some used by boys in the water close to the shore. 

Other nets are used in the rivers. Some quite small 
ones are held by a man, one in each hand ; he dives 
with them and sweeps the two bags together under water. 
Another net is held by two men, one at each end ; they 
dive into a river at flood time with their net and catch 
a good number of fish coming up stream or going 
down. 

Another net (mkwanda), more like a shrimp net on 
a pole, is used from a bank above the water, the shadow 
of the fisherman not being allowed to fall on the water 
for a longer time than is absolutely necessary. 

Perhaps the most remarkable net (called chiwo) is one 
used, as far as I know, in limited areas, as in Likoma 
and also, I believe, at Bandawe, opposite Likoma on the 
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west. It has a very neatly made centre of circular plaits, 
with two large extensions on either side. Two men dive 
into the deep water of the Lake with it, holding the ends ; 
they twist these ends deftly round each other under water 
and bring the net to the surface full of small sprat-like 
fi^h. 

Besides nets, numerous jBsh-pots, not wholly unlike 
lobster-pots, are used. Some are set in really deep 
water, some in pools, and some, again, in weirs built 
across rivers. Skilful use of cut bamboos is made in 
these weirs and the building of them involves much 
labour. 

Some fish are caught with small spears, two or three 
fastened together. During the War there were men who 
made a good thing of this kind of fishing, going from 
Likoma to the Bar at the south end to sell their fish to 
the troops. 

Each month has its special quota of work, and one is 
often puzzled why it is that with all this industry and 
perseverance and ingenuity so many of our people lack 
push and power, especially as there are always enough 
elder and experienced men ready to teach the young 
men how to carry on the fishing tradition. 

It is true that the whole population does not reach the 
high level we have been speaking of. Up north, though 
the people there who formerly dwelt on piles must have 
lived almost entirely on fish, they often seem very much 
behindhand in the art of fishing and greatly need a fillip. 
At one place, some thirty miles north of Mbampa Bay^ 
the severity of a German ofiicial proved to be of per- 
manent benefit to a native village. This man required 
fish to be brought hirii whenever he islept there ; the 
inhabitants could not produce any and pleaded that they 
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had no good nets. On this he ordered them to send him 
a certain quantity of fish every week, and they were 
obliged to get teachers from some distance south to show 
them how to make the nets and catch the fish. 

The fishing tradition, with its definite forms, needs 
encouragement throughout the Lake. It ought to be 
compared with what is done on Tanganyika, on the 
Zambesi, at Zanzibar, in the Persian Gulf, even at Mada- 
gascar. If this were done with real knowledge, improve- 
ments might be suggested. 

One cannot speak of the fishing on the Lake without 
thinking of the crocodiles which make one of its worst 
dangers, but I will come back to them in a later chapter. 

A great deal of ingenuity is also shown in making many 
articles needed in daily life. Thus, pots are made at most 
villages, and almost every woman has pots of six kinds 
in use, the principal ones being of a large sort and used 
for drawing water. Everywhere there is a good red clay, 
and the pots are painted with black lead which is found 
in the river beds in small quantities. The pots at the 
north of the Lake are particularly well made and pretty, 
and further south those of Chikole village are so good 
that they are coveted by the women as far off as Monkey 
Bay. 

A gredt number of baskets of different varieties are 
also made all round the Lake. There are three common 
sizes of the ordinary baskets made of finely pared bamboo; 
all these are round baskets without handles and stiffened 
at the top with a circle of thicker bamboo. The three 
sizes are used for measures. Up north they have similar 
baskets made of rushes, and collapsible. 

The smallest-sized basket (mchengwa) is about thirteen 
inches in diameter and might hold six pounds of potatoes. 
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The middle size (lichelo) is double the capacity of the 
first, and the third {mseche), which is the usual measure 
for the crops, is a deep basket, roughly four times the 
same capacity. 

Naturally the size and capacity of the baskets vary 
greatly, so that the measures are vague indeed. I have 
seen a Portuguese ofi&cial using any miscellaneous box 
to represent the second basket. 

Another industry is the making of palm mats. They 
are made from the tops of young palms plaited into 
narrow strands and put together to form the mat. The 
natives use the mats themselves to sleep on, and they 
also sell them to Europeans. 

A great deal of salt-making is done. For this the 
natives bum various plants, such as the bulrush, which 
is all used from the roots upwards ; the roots of reeds ; 
water-lilies, both roots and leaves ; and boughs of the 
hyphene palm. Water is strained through the ashes into 
a vessel ; it is then boiled away and the ley of the plants 
remains, partly in the form of salt, and partly as potash. 
The ley of beans gives ;nost potash, and many intelligent 
natives use it to wash their clothes. 

A good number of axes, knives, and spears are made, 
and our engineers have noticed that some of the native 
smiths put bones in with the iron when it is smelting. 
This, it seems, would introduce the carbon of the bone 
into the iron, as carbonns introduced in making steel. 

Bark cloth, out of which clothes are made, is needed 
at all times of the y^ar. It is beaten out of the bark 
of a tree with a mallet. A piece big enough to wear 
roimd the middle takes from four to six days to make, 
working at it half the day, and it rarely lasts three 
months ! 
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Then, huts have to be built, and July and August are 
the special months for doing it. Often the ravages of the 
white ant make it necessary to build a new hut every 
three years. 

The various kinds of labour are pretty evenly divided 
between men and women. Both work in the fields. The 
women do all the cooking in a village and the men build 
the grain stores ; it is, however, resented if a man meddles 
in settling the time when a new grain store should be 
opened ; this is the woman's business. Baskets are made 
by men and carried by women ; fishing and rope-making 
are done almost entirely by men, whereas pot-making is 
done by women. All along the Lake shores the men^ 
alone lop and cut down trees in new fields, but among 
the Angoni the women help them. On the Lake the 
women carry the grass, but up in the district near Mtonya 
it is the men's work. On the Lake, too, the women 
always plaster the huts with mud, but up north, in the 
Kumatengo country, the men help them. 

There are. no Trade Unions on the Lake, but it often 
happens that the stores of a greedy man who has hoed 
his fields too assiduously are burnt as a sign of popular 
disapproval. 

I have spoken of various trees in these last two chapters, 
and it may not be amiss to conclude with a few words 
about some which are not so well known as the palm. 

The Baobab [Adamsonia) is a common tree, and was 
supposed to attain a great age. A hundred and fifty 
rings, or more, can often be counted in the trunk of one 
that has been cut down, sometimes probably many more ; 
but it has been suggested that there are trees which put 
on two rings in a year, and the Baobab may be one of 
them. 
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The tree, which is very big at the bottom, often three 
fathoms romid, tapers rapidly ; the bark is thick and is 
the most solid part of the tree, all the inside is mere 
fibre. One may come across a big Baobab which has 
been set on fire by a fire for cooking lighted near it. 
The flame catches the fibre and there is a bright blaze, 
while the bark as yet shows no change. 

The bark is cut in patches for bark cloth ; this gives 
the tree a patchy and rough appearance, and the size at 
the bottom suggests elephantiasis. Besides this, the tree 
is brittle and sections of it often fall imexpectedly. Some 
Europeans hate these trees, and the chief Portuguese 
official had all those on the peninsula where he lived cut 
down. Nevertheless, when the tree sprouts and flowers, 
it becomes beautiful. The leaves, not large for the size 
of the tree, and divided into segments, come out very 
gradually, and the ugly, bloated branches and trunk turn 
into soft green which spreads till most of the nakedness 
is hidden. The beauty of the foliage is in its early green 
freshness and soft outlines ; before long it becomes less 
bright. It begins to appear in November, turns a reddish 
colour in May, and falls in June. The flowers come out 
in December, white blossoms of small size which fall 
quickly and make the ground white, but soon tarnish. 
When the Baobab begins to flower it is considered a sign 
that rain is near, and any one who sees it cries : mawa 
pa vula! (to-morrow in the rain !). The fruit, a foot or 
more long in good specimens, is shaped like a sausage, 
but more pointed at the end. The outside is hard and 
green ; inside is a reddish fibre with an acrid juice, and 
kernels. It is valued in times of hunger and has various 
uses. For one thing, the monkeys will sometimes eat it, 
which spares the com. For another, a hole is bored in 

F 
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it, water, or sometimes milk, is put into it and stirred 
romid with a small stick, and then the contents are sucked 
out. It will also make traps for rats ; a roimd opening, 
a little bigger than a rat's body, is made in the fruit 
and a noose fitted over it ; the rat goes into the fruit 
to eat it and is strangled in the noose. 

Another tree with a beautiful blossom, dull crimson 
this time, and sausage-shaped fruit, is the mvunguti. Its 
conspicuous fruits, dull grey in colour with a pink or 
purple tinge, may become dangerous to the passer-by. 
There are perhaps sixty on a tree, woody and very heavy, 
and possibly two feet long, and they fall unexpectedly. 
The foliage of this tree, which is also deciduous, turns 
black before it falls. 

Then there are trees with seeds that crack and fall 
when the sun is powerful in November. They explode 
with a loud noise, and older people tell a child who is 
lagging behind in the path that the spirits are talking 
about him, pointing to him, and claiming him as their 
own ; he had better step out if he wants to escape. Such 
trees are the mombo, which has the best bark of any tree 
for cloth and big ropes ; the ngelegele, good for upright 
poles and the rafters of huts ; the mchenga, good for hoe 
handles. All trees with crackling seeds are called 
mbapa, but one is the mbapa ' par excellence ' ; its 
. leaves, pounded in a mortar and mixed with water, are 
used as medicine to bathe a child that will not stop 
crying. 

A useful tree is the masuku, something like a small 
chestnut, with a medlar-like fruit. This fruit is a real 
resource ; it is plentiful along the hills in good years and 
is gathered regularly. Its value is such that it can be 
exchanged with an equal measure of cassava. It is some- 
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times dried, pounded, mixed with water, and used as 
a sjnrup. 

The elephants are fond of this fruit. One often finds 
a number of fruits in different stages of ripeness lying 
under a tree, and it is said that the elephants shake them 
down, leave them on the ground to ripen, and then come 
back and have a feast. 
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CHAPTER V 

HOME LIFE 

Among the Nyasas and the Yaos descent is counted 
through the women, therefore they theoretically are the 
most important people. In any Yao. village the woman 
head of the family is generally the most outstanding 
person (as notably Akuluunda at Kazembe's village), 
although a man is carrying on the administration. Women 
of this kind are not so prominent among the Nyasas, and 
not infrequently a chief woman will be married to a man 
chief and be living with him in his village as Tie cannot 
leave his duties to come and live in hers. 

Inheritance goes through the female line. Thus, when 
a chief dies his sister's son would ordinarily be chosen to 
succeed him, if suitable. We have seen that land is 
supposed to belong to the family or the tribe, but the 
claims of the individual are respected. Thus, if a son has 
fields allotted to him by his father, he has the first claim 
to them on his father's death, and the family when settling 
affairs would consider this. An attempt is made to divide 
things fairly ; so, when a chief dies the family oxen are 
often not allotted to the same man to whom the chieftain- 
ship is given. 

There is no seclusion of the women of whatever status 
they are ; they move about freely, but they are naturally 
modest and do not push themselves forward when 
strangers are present. Thus, though they come to meet- 
ings, a woman will not ordinarily speak at them, but here 
and there in some small village there is a woman headman 
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who acts for herself. At MMuka, for mstance, the mother 
of the chief acted for him when he was a boy, going to 
the Boma (government house) when summoned^ and 
I think she is still doing so. 

The fundamental rule of marriage amongst those of 
our people who trace descent throt^h the mother (Nyasas, 
Yaos, Makuas), is that you may not marry any one of 
your family on the mother's side, but you may, theoreti- 
cally, marry any one else. 

Next to this fundamental rule comes the idea that 
every man or woman who by marriage enters into fresh 
relationships and thus needs a guardian of his or her 
interests, has a right to the good, offices of the head of 
the family, or of some one who represents him. Where 
people belong to the family of a more or less independent 
chief, such as Chiteji, he is called the surety or guardian 
{lilinda) of any one of his family, male or female, on the 
mother's side. But such a chief or headman cannot be 
expected to act personally, so he appoints one, two, three, 
probably more, persons called nkoswe (which we may 
translate as sponsors) whose duty it is to act on behalf 
of the man or woman whom they are chosen to look after, 
in any difficulty. They may act conjointly with the 
guardian, but they usually act without referring to him. 

The appointment of these nkoswe is an important part 
of the marriage contract. 

A marriage, as we have seen, cannot take place between 
two persons of one family who are related on the mother's 
side. Thus, if A and B have two sons, C and D, and two 
daughters, E and F, the children of C and D could inter- 
marry, but the children of E and F could not, and this 
applies theoretically to all their descendants, though in 
practice the degree of relationship would be forgotten 
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after a whUe. On the other hand, the children of C and D 
(sons) would naturally intermarry with the children of 
E and F (daughters) ; such marriages would be the usual 
family arrangement, and when they take place it is seldom 
that nkoswe are appointed, the interests of husband and 
wife being nearly identical. 

If the husband and wife are both free, and not first 
cousins, the lilinda and nkoswe are a sine qua non, and the 
nkoswe are chosen from the mother's family of each. 
Usually a free woman's brother is her nkoswe. 

If a free man or woman marries a slave, either of their 
own clan or of another clan, it is usual to appoint nkoswe 
by courtesy. Amongsf the Nyasas it is quite common to 
have nkoswe when a slave marries a slave ; but not 
amongst the Yaos. In these cases too the woman's 
brother is generally appointed. 

In any recognized marriage there is a preliminary 
family meeting, with beer but rarely with hard drinking, 
in which the two sides agree and the nkoswe are chosen. 
Afterwards there is a formal meeting of these nkoswe, 
at which any money that is to be paid by the husband to 
the wife's kindred is usually, but not always, handed 
over. 

These customs vary considerably in detail ; as, for 
instance, in the number of nkoswe, the mrniber of times 
they meet, and the amount paid. 

Wherever nkoswe are carefully appointed and there are 
large families, it is a sign that marriage is respected, as 
it is among most of our people on the Lake. At Kota- 
Kota and in the Monkey Bay district where no trouble 
is taken over marriages, there are no large families. 
This looseness of the marriage observance is to be 
accounted for by nearly all the population having been 
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slaves, or having been treated as slaves. I may mention, 
for it bears on the subject though it is difficult to say 
how much, that there is an absence of anything like 
marriage amongst the slaves who have been carried away 
far, or to the coast, and that the people in slavery at the 
coast had hardly any children. 

These considerations prevent us from making light of 
ideas which have grown strpng and have helped to fence 
marriage, even if they are inadequate and are not observed 
everywhere. It may be worth while to point out to those 
who are new to the subject, how strong a root the nkoswe 
system has in places where often there are few other strong 
tribal ideas which can help the Christians to build up 
a healthy social system. Another help towards such 
a system is that all illicit intercourse is reprobated in 
a greater or lesser degree, and is not regarded as at all 
the same thing as a man having his own wife. Even 
anything like a runaway marriage is stigmatized in terms 
of reprobation which are recognized as just ; thus it is 
called kU'ham (mutual stealing), signifying that the pair 
who make it have conspired to steal. 

We must notice that the term nkoswe is also used in 
a more general sense of any kinsman who helps in a law- 
suit or of any kindred who come to help a brother or 
sister who is marrying. But we will continue to use the 
word in its stricter sense of those recognized as nkoswe 
in a particular marriage. As to these, I notice that any 
intelligent native of a village can tell you who so and so's 
nkoswe are ; if he hesitates he will feel that an apology is 
necessary. It is true that he may sometimes make 
a mistake and give the lilinda as the nkoswe, but he 
will know how the matter stands and consider it of 
importance. 
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The fact that a nkoswe is appointed even when a free 
man marries a slave of the family, shows how the custom 
is VEilued. In some instances as many as four nkoswe 
may be appointed, but this is because some of them are 
likely to go away to work at a distance. The ^nkoswe 
is generally chosen from the family, but in rare cases, 
where it is small, they may borrow a nkoswe from another 
family. Again, a man may get friends not of the family 
to act as nkoswe to a woman, his relative, down south. 
A man who is often away at European work may depute 
his sister to act in his place, if there are few relatives.^ 
If a nkoswe dies it is expected that the family of the 
husband or wife to whom he belonged will cook beer 
and call the family together to put another nkoswe in 
the dead one's place. 

The nkoswe come in useful when there is a quarrel 
between husband and wife. The injured party — say the 
wife — goes to her husband's nkoswe, who generally sum- 
mons the husband and has it out with him. If she does 
not like to go herself, she can send her own nkoswe to 
him. A time is allowed to pass to see if they settle the 
affair, and if nothipg is done the kindred of the plaintiff 
will take the matter up and appeal to some court to judge 
the case. In a native dispute, whenever there is a case 
against a woman, it is essential that the nkoswe of both 
sides should be there. Moreover, anything to do with 
the marriage of a woman's children will be referred to 
her nkoswe ; when they are getting near marriageable 
age he becomes- an important person. 

The payment made at marriage by the husband cannot 
be considered as a mere business matter of paying for the 
woman, nor the nkoswe as mere trustees of money ; this 

^ I could give examples of all these cases. 
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is dear, for the natives have long had nkoswe, while the 
payment is comparatively a new thing. Until lately 
a nominal present, perhaps one goat or one cloth, was 
the only thing that changed Jiands, and up to this time 
such a minute present is still sometimes made at a mar- 
riage, while at other marriages, even in the same family, 
a present of two or three pounds sterling is given. This 
payment is rapidly becoming the usual custom. 

I have heard it said that some Christian natives are 
inclined to put down the spread of this custom to the 
influence of the Mission. This is an exaggeration ; the 
Mission has not introduced payment, but it is true that 
when payment has been agreed on we have used our 
influence to have the agreement carried out, because 
if the payment is not completed, the wife's kindred may 
take the woman away from her husband. 

It appears to me that among our people on the Lake 
(though it is not so in other parts) any man or woman 
who has, in any reasonable sense, a hope of forming 
a union for life, wishes to secure the full approval of the 
relatives, and that we must therefore aim at bringing out 
this consent of the kindred if we really wish to teach the 
permanence of the tie of marriage ; but we also need that 
there should be a recognized wedding which should be 
the beginning of the married life, and here is the great 
difficulty ; there is a shrinking from the publicity of 
a wedding among the natives, partly from good motives, 
partly, alas ! from laxity and dishonest motives. I was 
struck in conversing with the most able Mohammedan 
teacher in the coimtry that he felt the extreme need 
of putting the wedding (called at the coast harusi) in 
its proper position ; he recognized and deplored that 
among his own people this was absolutely not the case. 
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May it not be necessary for a time to lay the greatest 
emphasis on the recognized public contract to live 
together for life without taking any other husband 
or wife, and to dwell on the necessity of the contract rather 
than on the necessity of making it in church, while 
emphasizing separately the coming to church, as the 
seeking of God's blessing on a marriage which has already 
taken place ? 

As to the dictum that these natives are not able to 
make a monogamous contract, it is difficult to see what 
is meant by it. 

Roughly speaking, the general way of courtship is for 
the man himself to ask the woman first, although not 
infrequently he sends a friend. Then, if the woman is 
willing, the mother is approached, and then the guardian 
(lilinda) and the mother's brother (who will be her 
nkoswe), and then, if the family approve, the youth . 
generally comes to live with them and will help in any 
work ; he will be put on his trial, more or less, as to his 
usefulness, but in singularly few cases is he turned away 
as imsatisfactory. Nowadays if he is going away to 
work at a distance he will probably be expected to pay 
something. 

Here is a native's account of getting engaged : ' It 
may be in a strange village where you arrive on a journey, 
you may see a girl you like, and then you persuade a boy 
of your own age or an older married woman to be your 
messenger. The messenger says to the girl : " Some 
ftien have sent me thus ; they want to marry you, who 
is your mother ? " Then the girl says : " It is better 
that he should come himself ; then you will go together, 
that man and you, to ask Mother." Then they come 
together to the girl and say : " We have come back about 
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that word we spoke." Then she says : "It is well ; go 
to Mother." And the mother tells her husband, and he 
takes counsel ; he says : " I am only the father of this 
child (i.e. he has not authority over her) ; there are her 
mother's brothers of the same family ; " then he names 
their family (i.e. his wife's family). When the messenger 
goes to speak to them (the uncles), he alters the words 
perhaps, sa3dng : " We have come for fire," or " after 
a fowl " ; and then when the imcles ask, " Who is it ? " 
th^y say : " There is an unmarried girl here," and the 
uncles say : " Name her," and he names her. Then 
probably the uncle says, " Go back, come again to- 
morrow, while we think over it." ' 

The girl has some say in the matter and may refuse 
to marry her suitor, and I have known even a slave 
woman object to a marriage with a free man which she 
would naturally be expected to make, and when she 
persevered in her objection it was allowed. The free 
husband of thid slave. woman, Alice, had died, and as is 
usual, either her owners would be expected to pay back 
the money they had received when she was married 
(the present) or a suitable man of her husband's family 
would have a right to marry her. It was such a man 
that she refused, although she. could not pay back the 
money. 

The following accounts of native habits and customs 
were taken down by me from natives in the villages at 
various times, and where it is possible I will quote their 
own words. They are concerned with eating, conversa- 
tion, and children. 

First, eating. ' When people eat together, the chief, or 
the eldest, washes his hands first and then begins to 
eat, and then the second, and so on. They will not leave 
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off together, but the eldest leaves off first, and washes his 
hands, and so in order. They manage so that one or two 
lumps of porridge are left for the last junior. The eldest 
may drink two or three times while eating, though many 
drink only once and at the end. The relish is cooked 
in a separate little pot, but if the meat or whatever it is 
(i. e. the relish) is getting quickly less, the senior may 
take it and put it on the top of the porridge ; this pre- 
vents its being consumed so fast. Each lump of porridge 
can be dipped in the gravy (of the relish). No one 
takes from the porridge except from the part nearest to 
himself ; if he takes some from another part the others 
ask him : " Why, what are you afraid of ? " 

' Young boys from seven to nine (who would eat 
together in the boys' house) are most critical of one 
another ; they ask : " How is it that you eat swallowing 
so quickly ? Your companion takes one bit and you 
take two ! " Then the boy is said to " see shame ", he 
" becomes lean in the face ". His mother says to him : 
" If your uncle eats with you, he may take the relish 
and put it on the top of the porridge " ' (lest you should 
eat it all). 

The natives spend a great deal of time in conversation. 
Thus, when they are working for Europeans they will all 
get up at their usual early hoiu:, long before European 
work starts, in order to sit round a fire which they light 
outside the hut — the inside fire has gone out — and talk. 
They are up before 5.30 and often have three solid hours 
of conversation. During the last part of the time the cook 
boys may be using the fire to cook. The same thing 
happens on a journey, by land or in a boat. In the 
evening there is another long spell of conversation. 
Conversation thus becomes of great social importance. 
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As every one is expected to contribute, a great deal of 
nonsense is talked, but what seems to the European mere 
piffle is not sdways as pointless as he thinks. The natives 
have a great sense of humour and are capital mimics, 
taking off all the peculiarities of Europeans, and not 
least of missionaries. 

Kerens a native's account of ordinary daily conversa- 
tion : ' If the doors of the huts of neighbours are near 
to one another, one man will ask his neighbour : " Where 
did you hoe to-day ? " He answers : "I hoed a new 
field," or, "I hoed over my cassava field." Perhaps 
the woman inside says : " Yes, the weeds are very 
powerful," or, "There is too much water" (i.e. rain). 
And then the neighbour says too : " Where did you hoe ? " 
and he answers in much the same way, perhaps adding : 
" With us too the rain has sunk in deep ; " ' and so on. 

' The women and men and children sit up and talk 
together ; any one, if he remembers any news, can just 
say it ; any one relates his adventures. It seems that the 
older men used sometimes to stop a>yay for months at 
some place up north quite near, and then when they 
came home they represented the place as a vast way off. 
Now the young men have been to the place themselves, 
and they ask the older men how this distant place comes 
to be so near, and the elders answer : " It is because you 
young men have indeed a big power of going." 

' Any news comes in handy ; thus they speak of 
a Yao who was suspected of hiding a man in the time of 
taxing, near Lipuchi above Msumba ; he was one of the 
few who have hair on their faces, and a policeman looking 
for taxes got angry, saying that this Yao was hiding a man 
who would not pay, and plucked off his hair. This leads 
to talk of hair, and they speak of another man whose 
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beard was burnt off while Senor M. was at the College 
Boma. Then going back to the travelling to a distance, 
they say : " Yes, but many old men, even to this day, 
don't know anything of places a little way off." Then 
they will tell stories to warn against gluttony or other 
such failings. 

' Though any one may talk, a girl or a boy is shy if 
their mother-in-law or father-in-law is present, until 
they have paid ; this does not mean the paying of money, 
but having a child. 

' If a stranger is there, he, even though your friend, 
does not show off much ; he usually sits quiet until you 
call upon him, saying : *' How is it that you are not 
talking away with us ? What are your thoughts ? " 
He may answer : *' Nothing ; it is only that news is 
wanting to me '" (meaning, ' I haven't anything to talk 
about '). 

Any native who meets with success in a particular 
line of conversation develops it and so becomes popular. 
There are several special lines of verbal entertainment 
which have their names ; the names run into one another 
and are probably used somewhat differently in different 
places, but I have found them used as follows : 

I. Mwambi^ covers a good many lines. It seems 
certainly used of any custom handed down, presumably 
by word of mouth, and more especially of a story handed 
down in the same way. 

It is also used in a special sense of an account which 
is true, but which is of a natiure to hoodwink those who do 
not know what you are driving at ; a sort of speaking in ^ 
code, sometimes equivalent to ' leg pulling '. My 

» Cf. MwambOt used in a narrower sense for * tradition ' (e.g. * tradi- 
tion of the elders '). See Dt. Scott's account of these words. 
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native informant gives as an instance : * Calling cloth 
that is to be paid, a goat ; as when a man who is going 
to pay wages says he is going to pay some one a goat at 
some place which the hearers won't understand ; but the 
man who is sending him (who is also listening) knows 
where he is going.' 

2. Ntano. This is very often a recitation, with a song 
which is taken up as a chorus ; it commonly takes the 
form of a story, generally spoken but sometimes sung. 
The reciter may extemporize, which they call ' threading 
beads in his head ', or he may use one of the numerous 
Ntano extant. Children may do this, standing in a line ; 
the one who sings is said to ' take the bow ' and the rest 
take up the chorus. 

3. Chindapi. This corresponds to the old kind of 
riddle in the form of a definition, such as we have in 
David Copperfield : ' What goes round and round a house 
and never goes into the house ? ' with its answer : ' The 
Moon.' 

Some of these are quite good, for instance : ' This 
thing : that thing ' (or every this has a that), the idea 
being : each object that you see has a corresponding 
object connected with it. The answer is ' a shadow '. 
Is not this a happy definition in the form of a riddle ? ^ 

Boys are very fond of playing at Chindapi, says my 
native informant. The boy who has a riddle says : 
' Chindapi* ; another answers : ' Come on ' [Ija), Then 
the boy may give the stock Yao riddle which is used 
everywhere : ' It has not a door ; ' answer : ' An egg *. 

» A good deal of the Book of Proverbs may be illustrated by putting 
half the verse in this way and taking the other half as the answer ; 
e.g. (xi. 22) * a jewel of gold in a swine's snout ' ; answer, * A fair 
woman which is without discretion \ 
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The other boys think of the answer ; if they cannot guess 
they say : ' We are beaten.' The boy who asked the riddle 
says : ' Give us an ox/ and the others answer by imitating 
the ox, which they do by saying * Bah ! ' (for on Lake 
Nyasa it is the ox, not the sheep, who says ' baa ')• 
Then the boy is said to ' open the cattle-pen to let the 
ox in ', which he does by giving the answer. 

Other riddles are : ' There is plenty of water in the 
village, but there is no well to be seen.' Answer : an 
ant hill (which is always moist inside). 

' I cut my field and there were thousands of plants, 
but they only yielded one small basketful.' Answer : 
my hair. 

' The bird must drink before it can go on.' Answer : 
a pen. 

' I have killed my game, but I cannot see the joints.' 
Answer : a tortoise. 

4. Ntanta is used of sarcastic answers to some trivial 
remark. (I quote again.) ' Just as you may hear said 
in answer to anybody who says : " I am going to-day ; " 
" Oh ! we are going to-day, are we ? " Thus, if a boy 
says : " When I have drunk water, I shall hoe ; " another 
boy mocks him by saying : " And we, when we have 
drunk, will go for firewood." ' In both the instances the 
' we.', which is used honorifically for I, is employed, as 
pompous. 

To turn now to children ; here is a native account of 
the way names are given : ' Any one, man or woman, 
may give a child its first name, sometimes while it is 
still in the house, before the mother has been allowed to 
come out. (She has to stay in for about a week.) He, 
or she, who gives it the name may tie a string on the child 
and claim it as " My friend ". Or the father's near 
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relative (i.e. any relative on the father's side) does it. 
This remains the name of the child, " the childhood 
name ", until it is six or seven. The child then takes 
another name and drops the earlier one ; this second 
name is called " the youth's name ". Again, about 
this time, the grandfather on the father's side may give 
the child his own name, and this name never goes wholly 
out of use. (Thus Reader James can still be greeted 
as Juutu, his grandfather's name.) Then the mother's 
brother will give the child a name, just as anybody else 
may (earlier) or as the grandfather does ; this name is 
used after the grandfather's, if both are used. Again, 
when a man gets a house of his own, he often gives out 
that he will be called by his father's name in preference 
to his grandfather's (thus Reader James takes his father's 
name, Minofu, as well as his grandfather's). But this 
grandfather's name, just like the family name (the 
chilawa) can always be used, whereas the childhood name 
and the youth's name, if a man has discarded them, 
cannot be used later without giving offence. 

' Often a man may take a name sarcastically ; ^ some- 
times the. sarcasm is clear, even to a stranger, but some- 
times not, unless you know the circumstances. Thus, 
after a violent quarrel with some one, a man may take 
the name " When-you-come-to-him " (meaning, " when 
you get at him there will be trouble ") ; the name 
expresses what he hopes. A name like this may be 
used side by side with the above names. When any one 
is baptized, the grandfather's name, the uncle's name, 
and, if he is of age, the father's name, may continue in 
use ' (besides the baptismal name). 

In my informant's village a man coming back from the 

1 See Chapter VIII, p. 1 59. 
G 
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coast may take a coast name. On the east coast of the 
Lake no one takes a European name unless he is baptized, 
but this is not the case on the west side. Usually a Bible 
name, or some European name, is taken at baptism, 
but not always. The name is not chosen by the mis- 
sionary who baptizes, but by the family. 

Here are one or two lights on babies. '^ When the child 
is very small its hair is straight ; then it grows strong and 
they shave it first on the sixth day (from birth) when 
they mean to bring it out (it is in retirement with the 
mother) ; then there are three or four more shavings and 
the hair gets like the men's and women's.' 

' They think that if, after one week, the child is very 
white, ^ the lips only black, that it will be very black.' 
The degree of blackness varies, even in the same family. 
' They give the little one thick gruel, first in the hand, 
till nearly six months, then rather thicker with the finger, 
till it is a year old.' ' A child is often allowed to take 
the breast for a long time ; if too big they may wean it 
by putting red pepper on the breast. Some do not approve 
of this, and they may say : "Is this big child of yours, 
then, like a wild beast ? " But if it is suckled too long, 
others say ; " It is big and you are too fond of it." ' 

In the following accounts of a child's progress it must 
be noted that the periods of time given as years are very 
vague with the natives ; they are not used with our con- 
notation of years, therefore the information given will 
only throw light on what the child does and not on the age 
at which he does it. 

* When the babies are bom they are of a very light colour, not quite 
so white as European babies, but as light as the palms of the hands and 
the soles of the feet always remain, or even lighter. There is a reddish 
tint in this eatly whiteness and they 'darken gradually in the first 
few days. 
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' At one year old the child begins to say amae (mother), 
it cries for its mother and holds out its hands. At two 
years it may say atate (father) ; at two and a half it may 
say hima for nchima (porridge), or pomba for nchomba 
(fish), afterwards he begins to pronounce clearly. The 
father calls a little daughter amae (mother) and a little 
son atate (father). No dog bites a child. The child will 
poinfto the moon (or apparently to any big unaccus- 
tomed thing) and call it chidododo ; he may say : Oh ! 
oh ! icho (that thing), chidododo icho. He may be three 
years old then ; when he cries out this the people round 
say : '* This child of hers will be happy," because he is 
forward in speaking. 

' A child begins to sit by itself at six months or so ; 
at one year it gets about, but still has to hold on 
to anything at hand. At two years it stands up well and 
goes about freely in the huts ; at three years it goes down 
to the Lake or to the fields with its mother on its own 
legs ; at four it may cut weeds and make a child's play- 
hut (this is a great game with small children, similar to 
making castles in the sand with us) ; at about four years 
old they smoke, so a mother says : " My child, you 
finish my tobacco ; when I come back I find none where 
I put it ! " At five it is the same, but the child may 
begin to practise paddling (with a paddle) on shore, 
and it comes and goes more freely by itself. At eight 
it can stand up and paddle well, and it begins to hoe 
too. Till eight or nine it plays with small children, 
at nine it goes to pull on a rope with the men, or to 
make a rope ; and before this it may have left the 
mother's roof to dwell in the boys' hut (mpala), if there 
is one.' 

' It is generally the father who, when a boy begins to 

G2 
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get bigger, says : " He is now a big boy, I ought to teach 
him work," and so he will take him in a canoe.' 

' Some few people, when the boy is seven, say : "He 
should know now that he is getting big, and that it is 
his duty to look for something to wear " (and therefore 
to work, that he may earn money to buy himself a cloth), 
and the people round will laugh at him if he stays at 
home, saying : " This is one to make a hole in a cboking 
pot ; " or again they call him " One who goes to meetings 
in his own doorway ". Later on the elders will discourage 
a girl from being engaged to an older boy who stays at 
home, saying : " My girl, what will you wear if he doesn't 
work ? " The other women are very quick to notice 
a woman who has not been given a good cloth by her 
sweetheart or husband. They will say: "The cloth 
so-and-so's wife wears ! " and put their hand on their 
mouth, adding sarcastically : " She has indeed used it. 
Ah ! that cloth ! it is a beautiful one indeed ! " ' 

' A mother chooses a very small mortar and pestle 
of a size to suit her little giri, when she is of the same 
age as her brother when he goes to paddle ; she ^yill 
first mix soft husks and grain that the little thing can 
pound, and when she has finished pounding it the mother 
will sift it, to teach her. When the child has learnt, the 
mother gives her the softer things to pound. Later on, 
in the field, she will cut a piece of wood and teach her 
small child to hoe with it, and point out to her those who 
hoe well and so dp not have to beg food from their 
neighbours, and on the other hand their neighbours praise 
them as good hoers. 

' It is noticed that an orphan, whether a man or a 

woman, often does not know how to cook, not having been 

■ taught by a mother. Such a one must learn to cook, or 
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he (or she) will serve up to people at the meeting-place 
flesh still mixed with the guts of the animal or bird/ 

' If a mother has a daughter over four years old, she 
will take her to the fields to take care of the baby, while 
she herself is hoeing ; she may leave the other children 
in the village playing. She may come back shortly before 
noon, and on her way she picks up firewood ; if she has 
not drawn water early, she will draw it now. If there are 
other children and they have the wish, they will say : 
" Let us follow mother," and then they follow her to the 
fields, with the intention of exhorting their mother to 
come back early to cook for them.' 

' The first child often feels jealousy of the mother's 
attentions to the second child, and the mother speaks to 
it seriously about " that jealousy of yours ". The child 
says : " I'll hit it ; " the mother says : " You speak of 
it as if it was a wild beast." The child says it again and 
the mother says : " I'll hit you if you do.*' Or perhaps 
the child sulks ; then he only comes back home for food, 
and this may go on for quite a long time. It may happen 
that the father and mother love the third child more 
than the second and are sharp with the second to make it 
take care of the third, perhaps saying : " Rock your 
little brother " (i. e. in your arms ; they have no cradles). 
This is set right when they grow up. Then the eldest 
and the second can assert their superiority supported by 
the father and mother. Any yoimger will always carry 
anything for his elder quite wiUingly. If the girl is the 
elder, it is true that she cannot give her brother her basket 
to carry, but she does go behind as the elder, and she 
does enter the house after the younger and shuts the door, 
and the brother, if younger, moves to one side when they 
meet.' 
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' The mother's brother, although the father generally 
brings up his boy, may interfere in the management, 
perhaps when the boy is about eight years old.' The 
uncle now assumes the leading part, and my native 
informant gives an instance in his own village, in the 
year when the chief, Chiteji, died, when there was an 
epidemic of small-pox. ' A boy's ^ uncle called him 
away from there, where he was living with his father 
(he was about eight years old), and said : "I don't want 
you to live there any longer, come home with me." And 
this -was not on accoimt of the small-pox which had 
passed three months before, but he feared that if the 
boy lived there any longer, he would learn to depend 
upon his father and forget his mother's people. So he 
took him home to Nkalanga (fifteen miles south) and his 
wife cooked for him, and the boy slept in another house 
(i. e. the boys' house). 

' The imcle will use words such as follow, on such an 
occasion (i. e. when an uncle moves a nephew to his own 
village) : " My nephew, go a straight course ; don't go 
playing the fool, you see by what I have done that I shall 
put my hope in you. Don't be a glutton and don't eat 
alone ; you should be in the habit of calling others to 
food and you should entertain them. Then, as is the way 
of men, they will not be slow to love you because you 
are of our name. That is, men will say : " He will be 
his imcle over again." You have understanding enough, 
my nephew, to behave politely in the house of one 
connected by marriage, to recognize that this is the 
house of a mother, and so not to go about everywhere 
in the house but to abide near the doorway. Then, if 
hunger happens to take you, you will tell your mother 

* This child afterwards became my * boy \ 
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(i. e. your uncle's wife), or it may be your mother-in-lavc, 
courteously, how it is : " Your little companions (i. e. him- 
self) have hunger ; please cook us porridge." If she has 
any food, she cooks for you ; if she has none she can 
refuse, saying : " There is not any." And you, if you 
know your true status {nsinku), although you see flour 
there will not say : " But how about that flour which 
I see there ? For whom are you cooking it ? " For 
perhaps she is cooking it for her husband. You are able 
to be patient ; think to yoursielf : " When she has much 
food she will call me." ' 

The father, however, is not forgotten, and a native 
says : ' A man or boy will frequently side with his father 
against his mother and her relations, but this is often 
from a good feeling of pity or of fanaily regard when the 
father is living alone in the mother's village. So often, 
when it comes to marrying a son, the father may go early 
in the morning to the mother's brother and press him to 
get his nephew married, offermg to pay half.' 
. And again : ' A man is wont to praise himself as the" 
son of his father or the grandson of his father's father, and 
only last as a nephew of his mother's brother. On the 
other hand, in a quarrel the first question is : *' Of whose 
village are you ? " or " Who is your mother's brother ".' 

The children have toys ; boys make rough hoops, often 
out of a bent reed, and beat them along ; children make 
themselves pop-gims out of a plant like a hemlock with 
a hollow stalk ; they stick a pad in it and shove it out 
with a ramrod. Then there are tops. A clumsy kind 
of top is made by cutting off one end of the baobab fruit ; 
this is spun with both hands, with great difiaculty, and will 
not keep up. There are better tops, spim with string, 
and my cook, William, told me that a boy he knew 
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could set his top spinning and walk roiuid the house and 
still find it going when he came back. The commoner 
top is the whipping top ; a good one may be whipped 
for ten yards and back again, but on bad ground it is 
little more than striking the top from one place to 
another with the lash of your whip. 

Children will put a cassava leaf or another leaf on 
the hollow between the thumb and the finger ; if you 
bring the other hand down on it, it makes a very sharp 
crack. 

There are many games. Perhaps the most popular 
game for children and even for big boys, is a game with 
a teetotum, made of a nicely rounded bit of gourd with 
a stick through the middle. Each player has a teetotum, 
and a small object, generally a piece of the core of Indian 
corn, stuck up in front of him to be fired at ; they range 
themselves in sides, with an open space between. Each 
spins his teetotum across the space, to knock down the 
bit of corn opposite ; you may see twenty on one side 
and twenty on the other, all firing away. 

Another game (a native's account) is this. ' Two boys 
join hands and chase the others ; they sing : amunanga 
akanchila ! (i. e. '* our male men of the little war,") 
and the others answer : nchila ya kondo (the medicine 
of the war, meaning the war charm). Then the two sing : 
nkondo lelo (war to-day), and the others answer : ijija 
nawo (let it come). Then those two catch hold of one 
another's hands or shoulders and the others rush at them, 
trying to break through. As they break through, the two 
catch hold of the last on the line and set him down on 
the ground, and so on till all are caught and put down. 
Then the two sing : wanga wonchewo (all are mine now). 
Then all answer together : ialeka, taleka (we give up).' 
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Another game is called ' the kids ' {waana wa mbuzi) . 
The players sit in a circle, each holds a small stone and 
passes it on quickly to the boy next him ; they may do 
this silently, but generally they sing : Wa mbuzi me me, 
imitating the kids bleating (i. e. the children of the goat 
say : me me). 

Walilila, mam^ we (they cry out : Oh you, our mother !) 

Kwela miti me me (get up on the trees, me, me). 

As they sing this they pass the stones rapidly round, 
and the first boy who fails to pass them properly ' dies ' 
(so they call it ; cf . our ' loses a life ') and leaves the 
circle. So on till only one is left in. 

Again, they will stand in a row holding hands. The 
last boy goes under the left arm of the boy next him, 
taking his right hand with him ; the others follow as best 
they can, singing, till all the line is twisted up, and then 
they begin to unwind again. The words they sing are : 
fungani bwino (tie the knots well), with a chorus : fungani 
(tie the knots). 

At Ngoo there is a game called bafUa : two boys join 
hands and another sits on the joined hands ; they raise 
and lower the hands with him on them, like pump- 
handles, while they sing : ' the bird drinks water through 
its bill,' and the other boys answer : ' the way to do it 
is like this.' They go on till they are tired and then two 
others try. 

At Chiwanga they play Prisoner's Base, calling it 
Zam (I suppose from the Swahili word meaning ' by 
turns '). They draw two lines on the sand, six boys 
stand on one side and six on the other. They start off 
by one side sa3dng Zam ; the other answers Zam, and 
then both together say Zam, and so off. The boy at the 
end of the line tries to get through to a place inside the 
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other line, and the game goes on much as Prisoner's Base 
does. 

What can a game which a tiny child plays by itself 
have come from ? It puts the second finger over the 
first, saying : * They curse my mother's things without 
any cause ; ' then it puts the third finger over the second, 
saying : ' They curse my uncle's things without any 
cause.' Then it strikes its cheek with these fingers, 
sa3dng : ' They curse my father's things without any 
cause,' and then spreads out the fingers and says : 
' And that 's the end of it ! ' I confess that this game 
leaves me entirely at a loss. 

Naturally there is teasing and here is a form of it ; 
I quote again. ' Boys may be sitting together outside 
and one is called home and he goes off to his mother. 
Then his friends, seeing that he stops there, perhaps for 
half an hour, may say : " Come and let us draw a line 
on the ground, and then if he doesn't bring some of his 
porridge for us, if he steps on this line let us have a law- 
suit with him," or, as they would say : "let us sing about 
him." If he comes back with nothing in his hand and 
steps on the line, then they sing and laugh at him till he 
promises to pay by getting them some porridge the next 
time he has any, either the evening or the morning as it 
happens to be. But if he has not the luck to tread on 
the line, they sing him more taimting songs to provoke 
him to answer back, so that they may hit him. They 
may sing such words as these : "He eat yonder, did he ? 
Whom did he play with there ? Did he play with those 
who are well off yonder, there on the rocks ? " (This 
refers to rocks on the edge of the Lake, where people run 
to hide in war time, and the meaning is : did he run 
away from us, his companions, just as if we were a war 
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party ?) They imitate him mtmching the porridge : 
ponkaponka. He generally has to pay them some porridge 
whether they provoke him to a quarrel or no.' 

Here is a glimpse of domestic animals, also given by 
a native. * A son of- a man herding oxen at Chiwanga 
had a small bow and amused himself by shooting at the 
oxen with the tiny arrows, or by riding on one of the 
calves. The father had a dog, which he called " Tiger " ; 
he gives him porridge and cooks the soft chaff for him 
and strokes him {ktUiriricha) or smoothes down the hairs. 

' When a boy is seven or eight years old, his mother's 
brother or his father often says : " this goat, or ox, is 
my boy's." 

' A man whom I knew had one goat he called Chi-wanga 
(the great get) and another Wanga chao (get something of 
theirs). Ku-wanga means to get, and this refers to what 
the elders often say : " Get something if you want to be 
married ! " Another man called his goat Biliwili, meaning 
" very black " ; another calls his goat Chuma cha mwene, 
meaning " Money belonging to the master " ' — a gentle 
Hint that no one else should think he might borrow this 
goat to pay his debts. 



CHAPTER VI 
THE OLD CHIEFS (1864-84) 

There is an idea which is widespread and has often 
been taken over from others quite unconsciously and 
without examination, an idea that the natives used to 
live like the people in Tennyson's Lotus-Eaters in * a land 
where it was always afternoon ', where they bathed and 
danced till the missionaries came and disturbed it all. 
Thus, when I was at college, a man, who was afterwards 
a prominent member of the Rhodesia Chartered Company, 
used to draw a picture of African life in any part of 
Africa showing a race who spent their time somewhat 
as we spent it in the summer term at Oxford, with plenty 
of bathing at Heddington Lock but no drowning and no 
schools to look forward to. ' Why go to such a simple, 
happy people ? ' he would ask. 

I propose to try and see what such facts as we can 
gather from a definite bit of study of the east coast of 
the Lake from 1864 to 1884 have to say to this theory. 
Those years are the twenty years before the Universities 
Mission to Central Africa settled there. 

I think that the history of these years also goes a good 
way to show the incorrectness of another common idea : 
that we British people have had little or nothing to do 
with the present condition of these remote and obscure 
African people. Long before missions were started here, 
British influences were modif3dng native life. I am not 
now thinking of the effects of the slave-trade, though 
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our old guilty share in it would alone shame white men 
if other facts held their peace. 

I am thinking of questions suggested by the accounts 
given by Dr. Elmslie and by Mr. Donald Fraser of the 
driving and harrying which took place in the country 
west of Nyasa and also of the events on the east side of 
the Lake during these years 1864-84. These facts 
force us to ask who was at the back of the overflowing 
scourge of Angoni, the ' shield men ' who drove the people 
east and west of the Lake like flocks of sheep. Was it 
not the settlement of the English in South Africa which 
caused the Boers to trek north away from us, the Zulus 
to move north away from them, the followers of chiefs 
called Jere and Kama (or Gama) and other obscure 
hordes connected with them to fly still farther north 
in a headlong rush, till in this ' house that John Bull 
built ' the invaders armed with spears and shields fell 
on the bow-bearing people of the west side of Nyasa, and 
finally on the people of the east side also ? 

A parallel sequence was started by the white man on 
the Indian Ocean coast. The Alolo, moving west away 
from him, fell upon the Yao, and then the Alolo and the 
Yao together, armed with fire-arms which they had got 
from Europeans, fell on the Nyasas. The Gwangwara 
on the war-path by the Lake side were like the last of 
the bricks knocking each other down in a child's game ; 
the English had knocked down the first far away south. 

Again, everywhere the white man comes in as a provider 
of weapons. In those old days ' Tower mjiskets * of unmis- 
takably English origin — discarded weapons stamped 
with the Tower of London — ^and French muskets with 
carved stocks decided many small native battles. A change 
in some weapon at home which meant that obsolete 
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patterns were disposed of for what they would fetch, 
might bring revolution in the dark continent where 
people actually were bom, lived, loved, married, fought 
and died under God's eye. 

We will not try to answer the question how these 
people lived before the Crimean War. By 1864 it is 
probable that the villages on what is now the Portuguese 
littoral were occupied by the Nyasas much as they are 
now ; the Nyasas also had many villages in the district 
called Manda, a few miles to the east in the hills behind. 
The bulk of these people had come from the west side, 
having been moved on by the Angoni who came up from 
the south. As an old man once said to me : ' Did not all 
men come from the west side ? ' A Kobwe man put it 
thus : ' the men of the shields (the Angoni) drove us 
from the west side and then followed us up on this side.' 

We may suppose that the outward aspect of the 
country in 1864 was much the same as it is now, not only 
in natural features but also in the location of the people, 
their dress and life. With regard to trade, certainly cloth 
was coming up from the Indian Ocean coast, but the 
history of trade before that time is not clear. Trade in 
slaves had probably been carried on for ages though 
possibly not continuously. When we reached the Lake 
we found that a few coast men came up at regular intervals 
to buy slaves and had friendships, based on trading, 
with particular local headmen ; but our superficial view 
of life could not introduce us into what was below the 
surface there before our eyes, much less into what the 
life had been even in early Victorian days. 

There are many difficulties in learning any definite 
facts about former times, even if those times are by no 
means remote. First, the difficulty caused by insufficient 
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knowledge. It is interesting to notice how fragmentary 
the knowledge of the natives used to be. The outside 
world, except to a few adventurous spirits, has offered 
no attractions ; it rather seems a fearful thing that may 
destroy -the intensely precious life of home. Often an 
old man when questioned about the old days would 
answer: 'Were you there? Were you alive at that 
time ? ' amazed and unable to understand why a stranger 
should want to know about such things. Yet the same 
man would be full of interest and inteUigence if you 
followed up the thread of his own life, or rather of his 
family's life. Nor is this partial knowledge confined to 
those who suffered from raids. I do not believe that any 
raider learnt much about other places with a view to 
raiding. Land-grabbing for its own sake is a development 
of civilization. A station on the Lake would be seized 
as a basis for slaving, but the dominion thus acquired 
was not extended. Even the wholesale raids of which 
we shall speak were made more as a kind of self-defence 
than with the idea of conquest. The tribes had to move 
on to preserve their own lives : to get more food or to 

' escape attacks. They had to kill or be killed. 

Secondly, it is difficult to find out where a headman 
with his people originally came from. A chief may have 
come from the west and after crossing the Lake have 
turned south, passing the place where his present village 

. is to settle elsewhere, and returning to it subsequently. 
You may then be told that he came from the west, the 
north, or the south, according to the point of view of your 
informant. 

Thirdly, it is difficult to identify names. Any headman 
has a number, two or three of which he has probably 
taken himself. Both those which he inherits and those 
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which he adopts he will sometimes strip off and give to 
his nephew (his sister's son, for descent, as we have seen, 
goes through the female line). It adds to the confusion 
that a victorious chief will sometimes take the name 
of an enemy whom he has overcome.^ Thus, different 
informants may have been familiar with the same man 
under different names — or it may be with different men 
under the same name, and each thinks that the owner 
of the name whom he knew is the one great so-and-so. 

Again, families will not infrequently agree on some 
fictitious link between them and then say that they are 
the same family, and the neighbours half accept the 
invention. 

It is, however, certain that the people who were on the 
east coast of the Lake in 1864 had come there compara- 
tively recently from different parts and in different ways. 
Most of them came from the west, as we have said ; 
of these (a) a large number had come by the south either 
across the Lake in its narrow parts or round the south 
end ; (5) others came by way of the north, round the 
north end of the Lake or across it ; (c) a third set crossed 
the Lake in the middle, by the islands of Likoma and 
Chisumulu. Besides these there were others (rf), and 
they not a few, who came originally from the east. 

{a) Of those who came from the west by the south, 
some worked their way up the Lake shore, leaving portions 

* A name is regarded as a kind of property that can be bestowed 
or forcibly taken away. It is an injury to a man to assume his name, 
and often a native will say, half in chaff, of another native with the 
same name : * He has taken my name and ought to pay me damages *. 
A boy who considered that he had been unjustly punished by a 
magistrate once wrote his lamentations from Kota-kota, ending 
with * and hereby I take his name ', after which he signed himself 
with the magistrate's name in full, as a kind of revenge. 
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of their family in settlements by the way. This was the 
case with the people who settled at Msimiba, who lived 
for a time near Makanjila's Point and have kindred 
living there still. It was the case too with the chief 
named Chiteji, who seems to have inhabited Chilowelo, 
where there are still people connected with his clan, 
before he came to Chigoma. In 1882 there was a second 
Chiteji at Chigoma, who befriended the mission, now 
there is a third. The name Chiteji means cow-witch ; 
a plant with a hairy pod which is able to touch any one 
up who meddles with it. The name does not sound very 
warlike, but if you have fought with the African variety 
you will appreciate its force. As to the name of the 
village, Chigoma, it seems to have been one of Chiteji's 
earlier names ; a still earlier name for Chigoma, Kapulila, 
was connected with the family graves which were there 
before the arrival of the first Chiteji, for the place seems 
to have been an ancient settlement of his clan. 

Other clans who came from the west round by the 
south struck up into the hills to the east and only came 
down to the Lake later. Among them the chief who has 
left most mark was called Masumba. His clan travelled 
with another and settled at Visongoli, a hill said to be 
not far from the Rovuma river. 

Mnyanja, the chief at Mluluka, who comes from the 
companion clan that travelled with Masumba, was my 
only source of information for particulars of the life in 
this old home. The chief woman there was married to 
a member of his family. The clans left Visongoli because 
one Chioza came with guns and oppressed them. ' What 
did he do ? ' I asked. ' When it thundered, Ti-ri-ri, 
he said : '* go up and fetch me down my drum,'' and if 
he was not obeyed it was " off with their heads 
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Mnyanja described how his family, thus driven out, came 
down to the Lake driving all before them ; Masumba 
installed them at Mluluka. 

Masumba was settled at Usa, inland from Msumba, 
when I came to the Lake. For a long time there was 
a tree called Masumba's tree where the main road leaves 
the Lake south of Pachia. This Masumba, first of three 
of the name and called from his deep colour ' Ebony ', 
set up a rough image, probably as a memorial, which is 
said to exist still, though it was broken by a later enemy 
leader, Kaindi. Many chiefs claim to spring from his 
family, but the claim is not always clear. 

(6) Among those who came from the west by the north 
some clans settled on the island of Likoma. A chief 
called Amapunda, who settled at Ngofi on the mainland, 
ha4 most power, and he was inducted by Masumba, with 
whom he probably had some kind of connexion. This 
old hero, who is said by legends to have crossed the Lake 
on dry groimd, was called ' Akomelanchi ', that is, 
' cut-the-throat-right -through ', and in face of ' the men 
of the shields ' and other enemies the people valued 
a man who could be thus entitled. His successor, Mkango, 
whom I knew intimately, earned the name of ' Lion '. 
The present representative is the third of the family, 
and I may remark here that at most places on the Lake 
I have seen three rulers. 

(c) We now come to the people who crossed the Lake 
by Likoma and Chisvmiulu. Perhaps the earliest known 
to us are the people of Losefa, who came to Kobwe by 
this route in canoes, one of which is famous among them 
to this day. They said that they found no people there 
on the edge of the Lake as the mosquitoes had driven 
them all inland, but they found Mnyanja at Mluluka, 
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and it was Masumba who was called in to allot 
boundaries. 

Some of these immigrants settled on Likoma, where 
the wild grape grew freely in those days and was a standby 
in times of hunger, and of these the Ulisa people were 
attracted by the good pasture of this place (the name 
means ' good pasture '). They have an idea that they 
went roimd the island in search of inhabitants and saw 
nobody, for the people already settled there did not live 
on the edge of the Lake as they do now. But they were 
finally reassured by hearing the cough of a man who was 
smoking hemp. 

The different parties of settlers kept themselves 
separate on Likoma, and one party said when speaking of 
another : ' We are as free as they ; we have always 
fought and intermarried with them.' They had their 
different burning-places for wizards. Chipyela, the site 
of the present cathedral, was one and is often spoken of 
as the burning-place of the island. But when it was 
remarked to the headman at Ulisa that his predecessors 
had burnt three men in another place, he answered at 
once : ' Yes, our burning-place was where you say, but 
that of the Mlenganyama clan was at Chipyela.' 

(d) Finally there are the men who came originally, as 
far as we know, from the east. 

First, there are the people of Mbweka, south of Malo 
Point. It is said that the people in the Makonde countiy, 
to the east, greet any one from the hill above Mbweka 
very heartily, which looks as if the Mbweka folk came 
from there. A Nachenoa was chief at Mbweka in 1864, 
a second of the name rules there now, after an interval 
of several headmen ruling together. It is the boast of 
this clan that they never retreat except with their faces 
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to the enemy. The name of their village is said to be an 
onomatopoeic word expressing the sound of vomiting 
and to have come from the joke of some one who laughed 
at the liberal eating and drinking with strangers which 
led to such sounds. 

Then there are the people who came down from the 
Manda district along the hills and plateaux to the east 
of the Lake ; they were called by the hill-folk proper 
the Wa-Makali. Maendaenda of Pachia is one of these 
people, though he claims a connexion with Masumba 
and runs through his family tree to prove it. He is 
probably now the oldest headman on the Lake, and, 
unlike any of the rest, he is the second only of the present 
line. 

Mataka of Kobwe, opposite Likoma on the mainland, 
who probably came down to the Lake later than any 
of the others, lived near Masumba in the temporary 
home of Visongoli, and to this day when any caravan 
from Kobwe goes to the coast, they fire a salute as they 
pass the place, in memory of the old homes and graves. 
His people say that the Alolo, under one, Chuma, and 
armed with guns, pressed them from the east and drove 
them down. 

Further south the chief called Chingomanji, a free 
mountaineer, represents the Alolo, though it may not 
be the same Alolo as those who harried Mataka of Kobwe. 
The oldest man of Chingomanji's village remembered 
coming down from the river Meto, a longer journey than 
any of the others made. He said : ' Our tribe was the 
Alolo ; we came across fighting and killing because our 
chief wanted more elbow-room.' Chingomanji moved 
down to Dimba, then he crossed the Lake to Kota-Kota, 
then he returned and finally settled at Chikole, which is 
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the name for a new site in Yao. It is noticeable that. he 
took his uncle's bones with him in his wanderings and 
buried them at last at Chikole. He had a few guns when 
he came there, and it was he who made the contemptuous 
remark on throwing a few yards of cloth to the Angoni 
which I have already quoted. 

It was this same pressure of the Alolo which drove 
the Yao tribe down to Lake Nyasa, and the Yao move- 
ment may be described as a retreat or an advance accord- 
ing as repulsion or attraction predominated. 

In 1881, from a hill above the Lujenda river, west of 
the river and far south of the Rovuma river into which 
it flows, I had a good view of the low hills all down the 
Lujenda valley, which had been the home of the Yaos, 
or rather of that section called the Machinga Yaos. 
My guide, an old man of the tribe, told me with 
lamentations how all this apparently fertile land had 
once been the fields and villages of his people. ' Where 
had they gone ? ' I asked. The Alolo, he said, had come 
from the east with pistols concealed in their waist-bands ^ 
and had driven his clan south along the Lujenda. 

It must have been this same party of Machinga Yaos 
who were met, as they were going round Zomba, by our 
first U.M.C.A. mission party under Bishop Mackenzie 
in 1864, which gives us a date for the Alolo pressure. 
Our mission party considered them to be bloodthirsty 
slavers, and pulled them up sharply. It is possible, nay 
probable, that they did seize people and food on the way ; 
there would be so much distrust and fear about, that food 
could hardly be purchased, and a wish' to try their 
strength, capped by news of slave-markets further south 

1 The cloth is turned in to make a waist-band (chimlolo) and the fold 
is used to keep small things in. 
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on the Zambesi, might lead to deliberate plans for 
capturing booty. But one cannot help pitying the poor 
fugitives, driven from their homes by pistols provided 
by the white men and roimded up by other white men. 

It was perhaps at this time, perhaps earlier, that some 
Machinga Yao chiefs of importance came to the south 
end of the Lake : Serafi, who settled at what is now Fort 
Mangoche, south of the Lake ; and Mponda, which means 
the Rover, who settled near him on the west side of the 
river Chiri, near where it leaves the Lake. These two 
had probably been in connexion with the Indian Ocean 
coast towns before this, and so had a few guns with which 
they could overcome the earlier Wa-Nyasa settlers. 
Opposite Mponda was another Machinga Yao, Maka- 
ndanji, of the same family as SeraiS, a very tall and iSne- 
looking man, old in my time. He is said to have shot 
nine lions himself. 

About 1864, when the Nyasas and a few Yaos had 
settled along the Lake, as we have seen, began the main 
period of raiding, the earliest part of which- may be 
roughly dated 1864 to 1870. 

The Angoni were the first aggressors. They came up 
from the south with another clan, allied or akin, which 
was under a famous chief called Mputa, i. e. the Smiter, 
and the two parties separated near what is now Bulawayo. 
Mputa crossed the Zambesi low down — this is the Angoni 
account of him — and wandered about, going up to Mtonya 
and on to the Rovuma river and finally to the north end 
of the Lake, where he seems to have settled not far from 
Songea. 

As he went he brought desolation to the Lake side. 
The old men in various villages can remember this time 
of terror, and bring before us how the news flew from 
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village to village that the Smiter was coming and how 
each village waited its turn in trembling. ' At Chilowelo,' 
said one man, ' we were well out of the way ; not many 
of his people came down here.' An old man of Losefa 
said : ' When Mputa came we had heard that the Angoni 
cannot bear water and that if you are in the water, 
even up to your knees, they will not touch you. This 
was true, for we went in and Mputa passed us in the 
water ; but he burnt our village.' A headman of Mtengula 
told us : 'He took my mother as a slave, but I was a 
mere child.' 

Where there were no stockades built, the people could 
only escape to the reed-beds or to the rocks in the Lake. 
The village of Msmnba, which had reeds and a marsh 
at the back, made a good stand. Mputa stayed some 
time near it, this gave the Nyasas time to gather, and 
after a battle or so he moved away. An old Ngoo man, 
still alive, is proud of having killed an Angoni on this 
occasion, and tells how he took his shield, his feathers, 
and his name, and Maendaenda of Pachia has the scar 
of a wound as a memento of the fight. 

It is certain that Mputa brought a rude awakening to 
the villages in the hills as well as to those on the Lake. 
Several old men tell of the good old days in the hills 
before he came to aiiiict them : ' We lived in our own 
villages quietly ; each had its own burial ground and 
its own place for burning witches,' — and now their 
security was gone. Mputa, terrible as he was, did not 
stay long ; he passed through the land like a comet . 
In judging of the resistance that the people of the Lake 
made to him, we must remember that they had no 
weapons but bows, while the Smiter had spears. Their 
archery was good — ^witness the fact that a man at 
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Msumba had the reputation of having killed three 
Angoni with one arrow in the old days — but they were 
outmatched in arms.^ 

Meanwhile the party of Angoni with whom Mputa had 
started on his travels had been going up the west side 
of the Lake and round the north end. On the west side 
their chief died and was succeeded by another called 
Zulu. Their progress was marked by destruction. ' We 
came by Waya to Sukuma, where we found people whom 
they call the Wa-Mapangwa continually playing the 
bamboo vilumbo ' (a musical instrument), said our 
Angoni authority. The Angoni soon put ' an end to this 
peaceful playing of the vilumbo. 

They settled near Mputa, at a place afterwards called 
Songea or Songela on the bend of the Rovuma river ; 
the place chosen later on by the Germans for their head- 
quarters and now occupied by our Government. The hill 
Ngolo'olo, where the Adonde (or Adendauli) seem to have 
lived before their coming, figures in any account they give 
of their country. Finding themselves near Mputa, they 
submitted to him. 

These Angoni were akin to Mputa, as we have said, 
but they were not of the same family. It is a custom 
among the Angoni to cry out some family name after 
sneezing or when they are excited, after drinking for 
instance. Zulu's people at such times shouted the name 
Gama (and the women Zinjama) ; Mputa's shouted Jere, 
both names of ancestors.^ 

* The archery deteriorated ; it was very feeble when we came to the 
Lake. 

* The custom has spread to other tribes who have come under 
Angoni influence and extends south into Msumba and other villages 
where men from the north have married. It varies in diflEerent places, 
all who come from the west by the north using, apparently, only one 
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Mputa treated the Angoni with great severity and 
feeUng against him grew. Nevertheless they went to 
raid with him near the river Lihuhu, by the place which 
is now called Wiethaven. The inhabitants drove them 
back and Mputa was killed. 

His funeral seems to have been the last united act of 
his people and the Angoni. It must have been impressive. 
They blocked the water of the upper Lihuhu with stones, 
put the body of the chief in the skin of a newly killed 
bull, and burnt it in the dry bed of the river. The Angoni 
stood in crowds on the banks, all silent till the heat of 
the fire made the bones of the corpse crack ; then together 
they beat their shields with their spears.^ 

A new chief was chosen. The candidate, apparently 
Mputa's next of kin, had to go through the ordeal of 
standing on one leg with his spear poised over his head 
from sunrise till the sun went down. (This is the only 
instance in which I have heard of this ordeal.) But the 
patience of Zulu's people was exhausted and they drove 
Mputa's people south to the hill Ngango, near the Rovuma 
river. 

There had been a little respite by the Lake, but now 
the raiders returned, driven south by the Angoni, Their 

name, while others say : ' Son of so and so, grandson of so and so ' . 
Sometimes, as above, the name of one ancestor is uttered (the Chiongwe 
or Chiongo), sometimes the family name of the father or the maternal 
grandfather (the Chilawa). The natives from the south and east, 
who trace through the female line, lay most stress on a man's maternal 
male relatives. There is not infrequently one Chilawa for the men of 
a family and another for the women. 
* Cf . Chaucer's description of the funeral rites in the Knighte's Tale : 

' Ne how the Grekes with an huge route 
Thre tymes riden al the fyr aboute 
Upon the left hond, with an heih schoutyng. 
And thries with here speres clateryng.' 
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leader was again named Mputa, and the Lake people 
believed him to be the same Mputa as before and assumed ' 
that he had met with a reverse, which was indeed the case. 

With this second Smiter, or following close behind, 
came Kaindi and other headmen. Kaindi made himself 
a name. He seems to have crossed the Lujenda river and 
to have attacked the clans on the river Meto, nearer 
the coast ; these Meto people had probably got gim- 
powder up from the coast, and Kaindi came back from 
the Meto with the name of ' Powder Eater '. He did not 
go away after raiding as the first Mputa did ; he lingered 
in the hills by the Lake, now here, now there, and every- 
where he raided. ' We were after the time of Mputa,' said 
a man at Mbamba, ' but Kaindi caught me when I was 
keeping the herds, and killed my mother.' ' He meets, 
he kills,' it was said of him. At last he settled at Chisindo, 
the hill straight inland from Msumba, and made the Lake- 
side people pay tribute to him to escape being murdered 
by his men as they worked in their fields. The present 
chief at Chiwanga remembers carrying up food to him. 

Another rover, a gun-man, not a shield-man this time, 
was Chizoma, who came from the east to Chisindo after 
the time of Kaindi. His genius for quarrelling is remem- 
bered ; he came to a village and begged for water ; when 
it was given him he put into it some leaves that he had 
secreted in his mouth and then charged the villagers 
with attempting to poison him. One wonders why such 
a ruffian took the trouble to manufacture an excuse for 
his robbery. 

About this time a raid on Malo, by Malo Point, was 
made by the Yaos called Angulu ; but the Kango people 
came to the help of the Malo folk, many Angulu were 
slain, and the Yaos did not come again to that part for 
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many years — which shows what an effective resistance 
could do. 

At this time also a step forward in the path of civiliza- 
tion was taken. A coast man, named Palamula, came to 
Losefa and built a dhow : the first vessel larger than 
a canoe that was seen on the Lake and the beginning of 
a means of communication which affected the Lake coast 
profoundly. 

About 1876 there was a migration of the Wa-Tonga, 
who lived near Bandawe, across the Lake from the west 
to the east. 

The Angoni who lived west of the Lake among the 
hills were still harrying the people on the west side, and 
the Angoni of the east had not yet begun to harry ; 
Kaindi and his like were doing the harrying, but on 
a smaller scale. As a result of this harrying on the west 
a party of the Wa-Tonga, under a chief called Makambila 
and his brother Malepa, crossed the Lake to seek safety 
and food. They settled on the mainland at Chilola, and 
the names of the canoes in which they crossed are still 
preserved among the tribe. 

At first they acted humbly as strangers, but they did 
everything they could to get shields : those weapons 
superior to bows which had enabled the Angoni to drive 
them from their homes on the west shore. They bought 
shields from men like Kaindi and they bought and killed 
oxen, storing up their hides, of which the shields were 
made. ' They collected countless oxen,' we are told, and 
* prepared the hides on the spot '. 

After a little while, when they had enough shields, 
they ventured to attack a village near their first settle- 
ment. From there they went on to Utonga and had 
a settlement at Limbwi before they showed what use 
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they meant to make of the shields. They next ventured 
to quarrel with a headman called Son jo and with the 
Mataka clan at Kobwe. Malepa, the brother of Maka- 
mbila, had meanwhile gained a footing in several places 
on the island of Likoma. Our best Likoma authority said 
that he gradually got hold of all their oxen on one pretext 
or another, till ' they were gathered round his kraal 
just as they would be now round a European Boma ' 
(government house). Some say that Malepa even beat 
Kaindi in the hills ; some that they made friends and 
that Kaindi helped him to arm. 

The Wa-Tonga also went further south. The people of 
Losefa had, as we have seen, come from the same parts, 
they were fighting against Mdooka, the Yao chief, and 
they invited Makambila and his men to come and help 
them. Together they attacked Mdooka and, either by 
conquest or by being bought off, came back with fifteen 
trusses of cloth. The people of Mtengula, protected from 
attack by a stockade and by the reed beds on both sides 
of the isthmus on which their village was built, saw the 
Wa-Tonga pass by ' without a stitch of clothing on their 
bodies ; not so much as a string to tie a child's cloth ', 
and saw them return dressed, but knew nothing of where 
they went. 

It soon came to an open rupture between Makambila 
and the Nyasa chiefs, and Sonjo, with the help of all 
the other local headmen, was able to defeat the invaders 
from the west side. He drove the Wa-Tonga back to 
their villages in Likoma, he followed them there in 
canoes and, landing at all points, soon cleared the island 
of them. They fled to Chisumulu, but were quickly 
compelled to leave that island and return to their home 
on the west side. 
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The Likoma people of low class had submitted to the 
invasion and had to fall down and beg for mercy from 
the Nyasa chiefs, but the free people of the island had 
never given in, they were all on the sicje of Sonjo and 
his friends ; it was only the slaves who would help 
Malepa to get food. It is said that the chief of one place 
on the island took Makambila's name because he had 
assisted in ' eating him up ', an Angoni expression for 
' doing for ' some oue. 

From 1878 to 1884 the so-called ' Gwangwara ' (who are 
no other than the Angoni) in the northern part and the 
Yaos in the southern part raided the east coast of the 
Lake, harrying ever3nvhere and making some spots much 
like Hell. The Gwangwara would fairly often do the 
raiding down south also, but, broadly speaking, they 
operated down to Mtengula and the Yaos below it. 

It is difficult for those who have not seen it to realize 
what this perpetual fear and periodical destruction meant 
to the unfortunate people by the Lake. The weird cry of 
Koto ! Koto-/ (Danger ! Danger !) alone is bad to hear 
at any time ; it is the native tocsin. And if, as often, 
with the dreadful sound comes the sight of huts burning 
in the distance, how much it means ! Not only burning 
homes and death and separation, but himger ; all food 
destroyed or plundered. ' So shall thy poverty come 
as a rover and thy want as a man with a shield,' says 
a verse in the Proverbs.^ 

We have seen that a party of Angoni, under their chief, 
Zulu, settled at Songea in the hills on the north-east 
side of the Lake. Other Angoni must have come to 
these parts later, probably driven from their old homes 
like the first ; some may even have come after the Zulu 

> Proverbs vi, ii ; marginal reading. 
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war ; they always said that they had fought white men 
and did not want to do it again, but I could not make 
out whether they had joined in that war. 

It was these Angoni who were known on the Lake as 
the Makwangwara or Gwangwara, a name of terror 
meaning ' the crows ' and given them because their 
warriors wore crows' feathers stuck in a band over their 
heads and on a band hanging down their backs. 

iWhen first the Angoni came upon the scene of the Lake 
it was with friendly offers of help against Kaindi and 
such-like robbers. Indeed, one Angoni with whom 
I talked represented their attitude as philanthropic from 
beginning to end ; villages were burnt and women carried 
off, he said, ' by mistake ' ! 

Before 1876 Zulu, the Angoni chief, had died. He left 
three sons, by different mothers, who all became chiefs : 
Hawaya, Mlamilo, and Heruli. Besides these, Songela,^ 
or Songea, after whom the place was called, one of his 
headmen who married a sister of Hawaya, became even 
more prominent as a leader ; it was he who attacked 
the mission station at Masasi in 1882. Songela was 
originally a slave from the Zambesi, and Chikusi, another 
prominent leader, had also been a slave. The old chief, 
Zulu, had taken Chikusi captive down the Zambesi way ; 
he carried the chief's most powerful charms in battle 
and so was made captain of a troop. 

My principal informant about the Angoni in these 
times is a man called Komawantu, a retired Angoni 
raider, to whom I owe a personal debt of gratitude of 
which I shall speak later. His name, .meaning literally 
* stick man ', probably signifies 'armed with the bayonet '. 

* The Nyasas and Yaos call the name Songela ; the coast men, and 
after them the Europeans, call it Songea. 
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Komawantu was bom a Nyasa. His mother, his uncle, 
and his brother had been killed by the first Mputa ; he 
himself escaped from their village in the hills to Mbweka. 
When Mputa the second came back to the Lake, Kaindi 
broke up Mbweka and Komawantu fled to Chisanga. 
He remembers how the Gwangwara came raiding after 
the days of Kaindi, and how they turned out sonie Yaos 
who lived above Pachia on small rocky plateaux in the 
hills, which could only be reached by drawbridges from 
other small plateaux. The Gwangwara left Pachia alone, 
attacked the village of Msumba further south, and 
coming back along the Lake shore after this expedition 
they caught Komawantu out herding oxen and took him 
captive. They tried to take Chisanga, but failed because 
the reeds round it were so thick, and one of their headmen 
was killed there. Passing northwards they broke up 
Mataka's village of Kobwe, but they did not vanquish 
Chiteji, who remained, as he expressed it, ' master of his 
own Kobwe'. 

Komawantu was carried off with the other captives. 
He describes how they were fastened to pegs at night 
and how their ears were bored, as a branding mark, when 
they crossed the Rovuma river and were near the 
Gwangwara's own home. The prisoners were roped 
together, that is, rings were put round neck, wrist, and 
ankles, and a rope was passed through each of these 
rings, from the feet upwards, and then on through the 
ring round the next man's foot. The road up to Songea, 
he said, was in some places festooned with the strings 
which had been used on former captives. 

He was taken to Songela's village and there trained 
as a warrior. He tells of how he was drilled and taught 
to despise and mock at any man who ran away or had 
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wounds behind. ' If you can see men, they can be 
smitten ' was a maxim he learnt. He also emphasized 
the importance of short spears for thrusting. All the 
recruits, he said, were reviewed in a large cattle kraal, and 
if any of them had long spears the chief snatched them 
away and broke them before their eyes. Another Angoni 
confirmed Komawantu, saying : * You must have a spear 
with which you can cut, as you draw a knife across 
a chicken's throat.' 

Komawantu rose in life and became a man of some 
position. He was employed as a warrior up north and 
was wounded in the stomach ; ' but I killed two of their 
men,' he adds. Later on he was sent to collect the small 
tribute from the Lake villages of Chisanga and the 
neighbourhood, from which he had himself come. • 

The Angoni were perpetually fighting with the Wa-Bena, 
up in the north, with varying success. Southwards, 
Hawaya attacked Chiteji at Chigoma and compelled him 
to abandon the hills behind it and even his huts on the 
Lake, except those inside the reeds and the stockades. 
It was in this position that I found him when we came 
to the Lake in the beginning of 1882. Hawaya also 
raided further south ; Songela looked after Kango and 
Utonga, and Mlamilo governed Chisanga, Mataka's 
Kobwe, and other places paternally. They were not 
unfriendly to the Mission, and later on one of Songela's 
young men, to show his goodwill to Bishop Smythies, 
offered to spear a rather too forward native of Utonga. 

As for Chikusi, he lived further east, on the way from 
Songea to Kilwa, and raided in the hills. 

The Gwangwara did not aim at spreading their domains ; 
they preferred to take captives : men, women, and children, 
back home with them. The likely men, such as Koma- 
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wantu, they trained as their Sepahis, the spare people 
they sold as slaves to the coast men ^ who conducted the 
slave trade and took them down in caravans to the coast. 
Sometimes as the Angoni brought their captives back, 
a woman encumbered with a baby could not get along 
fast enough, and the child would be speared and thrown 
aside. Parties out hoeing the fields or cutting trees or 
bamboos never quite knew when the Gwangwara might 
turn up. One man now living at Mbilwe described his 
capture long ago : the enemy hid themselves until the 
party he was with, who were out for trees, had done 
a good day's work and were thoroughly tired and there- 
fore unlikely to escape by running ; then they cut the 
workers off from home and rushed on them with fierce 
yells. They knocked my friend down, clapped a shield 
on him and thumped it with a heavy knob-kerry to 
frighten him thoroughly. This man afterwards escaped 
while he was employed as a porter in another raid to 
the south. 

The people who had not submitted to the Gwangwara 
were called wafu, i. e. ' the dead ', meaning that they 
were as good as dead. And sometimes when an unfor- 
tunate village had submitted, there was doubt as to 
which of the chiefs it had submitted to. Thus, at Mten- 
gula they were raided again after submission, and a captive 
who was sent back explained that they had tried to 
agree with two different captains and thus had got into 
trouble. 

Meanwhile in the country south of Mtengula the Yaos 

* A coast man is a black who has lived on the coast ; he may have 
an intermixture of Arab blood. All these men have been slaves or are 
descendants of slaves, and only the most vigorous have survived. 
The coast is nearly solid Mohammedan. 
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were raiding. There were three principal raiding Yao 
chiefs, Mataka of Mwembe (Mataka is a sort of title), 
Mdooka of whom we have already heard, and Makanjila. 

Mwembe, the home of the Yaos proper, was in the 
hills some hundred miles east of the Lake, at a place 
where there was a pool supposed to be under the influence 
of spirits. The first Mataka, who was visited here by 
Bishop Steere in 1875, was called Mataka Nyambi, and 
he and his capitao had an evil reputation. The Losefa 
people say that he gathered captives round him both by 
taking them in raids and by purchase. He had great 
skill in making strainers for native beer, and as, up to 
that time, the beer drinkers had been put to much 
inconvenience for want of them, he drove a flourishing 
trade. He is said to have sold them at the rate of a 
strainer for a man. Kaindi had finished the oxen and 
Mataka's spoils were men only. The Losefa people 
remember how he smote the Lake villages with a con- 
tinuous stroke : Kwe ! Kwe ! Kwe ! as they expressed it. 
The Chilowelo people could only escape him by living 
in dens and holes of the earth, and where he could not 
come himself he sent his captain, Lecheto (Great Leopard). 

Yet the Gwangwara broke Mataka's power. Some 
years after the Wa-Tonga invasion they went down the 
hills, broke up Mwembe and killed the first Mataka. 
The second Mataka moved to a new Mwembe, which 
became a new centre of raiding, and the Gwangwara 
continued to raid. But in all the country south of 
Mtengula guns were gradually appearing, so the Gwang- 
wara, who had none, were more and more headed off 
from the villages. 

The Mwembe people never settled on the edge of the 
Lake and Makanjila (the Chopper), first of three of the 
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name and sumamed ' of the hand ', who had been at 
the coast and had been initiated as a Mohammedan, 
was the first to make a raiding centre on the Lake itself. 
He was living at Chizunguli, on a hill near the Lake, 
when I first saw him in 1880, and he occupied the long 
promontory, called after him Makanjila's Point and now 
Fort Maguire, in 1882. 

Mdooka seized the goods of the traders who came from 
the coast ; and Mtonya, by the hill of that name, near 
the Lake, an old home 'of the Yaos, was another raid- 
ing centre under the Chiwaula, its chief. The hills, in 
fact, were * the hills of the robbers ', exactly as if they 
had come straight out of the Psalms, and on the Lake 
shore there were smaller chiefs harrying and robbing. 

There was another section of Yaos, the Masenyinga 
Yaos, to the west of the Lujenda and they, like Mataka 
of Mwembe, gathered power by connexion with the slave* 
traders of the coast, and apparently by connexion with 
the Unangu branch of the Yaos, and gradually came into 
the Lake region not long before 1884, when slave's from 
the coast were bringing up cloth and trade guns and 
found the Yaos valuable allies. The Unangu Yaos 
occupied Chikole, south of Mtengula, but, as was the 
case with Makanjila, their original idea was only to have 
a base on the east coast from' which to cross the Lake, 
so the neighbouring Wa-Nyasa villages remained more 
or less independent . But the Yaos were encroaching in 
many places, for example at Mtengula, where they were 
finally checked by the Portuguese.^ 

* Makanjila's people and Mataka's were sometimes friends, and we 
heard of their going to the coast together, with slaves and ivory. 
But all these Yaos were given to fighting among themselves for the 
mere love of it, and any pretext^erved for a quarrel. Thus it is said 
that Mbela, Mataka's brother, cleared his throat coarsely, with much 

12 
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The.Nyasas have a word which they use to describe 
the raiding and robbing of the Yaos : njalali, meaning 
violence or robbery. They use it in a contemptuous way ; 
there is no help for such violence or robbery,, but they 
disapprove of it . ' Njalali ' — robbery pure and simple — 
they answer when asked why Mataka of Mwembe raided. 
* The circumstance that in the end the two main harriers, 
hunger-makers and home-sackers, who had been originally 
set going by European annexations, should be the first 
to meet the soldier man ; that the Gwangwara should 
have felt the Germans, 'and Makanjila, representing the 
Yaos, the Sikhs, is suggestive of the slow but sure grinding 
of the mills of the gods. 

In conclusion, to any one who has waded, tediously 
and it may be with annoyance, through the long lists of 
names in this chapter, I would plead that by familiarity 
and by suffering the names become endeared and worthy 
to live in song, as many a name does in the Scotch 
Highlands. 

Every name was sacred in the long list of the Achaeans 
and the Trojans in the second book of the Iliad. Here 
and there a name is ' decorated ', as it were, with an 
epithet, and not a few of these epithets may well be in the 
mind of a dweller on our Lake who has earned the right 
to apply them. 

' A gulf enclosing deep waters ' is a title that might be 
worn by Chilowelo or Dimbamana ; ' vine bearing • 
would in old times have suggested Likoma. ' The long- 
haired Abantes ' recall the people above Mbampa ; those 
who live at Kobwe are ' on the mainland, opposite the 

hawking, in Makanjila's presence, though even spitting was considered 
improper in the chief's presence. Makanjila's men cut him down with 
their axes on the spot, and this led to Mataka's attacking Makanjila. 
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sacred Likoma '. The black ships and the ship of 
Ulysses, which alone is notable as vermilion, do not seem 
foreign to the old canoes of the Lake, black, or painted, 
one here and there, with the red earth used for pots. 
He who wore the panther's skin has his fellow, in many 
an Angoni warrior ; above all, the spear of the son of 
Peleus is contrasted with the bow carried by men on the 
side of Troy ; yet the bow is honoured specially by the 
use of Apollo. We see the spear points all agog to tear 
the enemy, as they were with Mputa and Malepa and 
the Gwangwara, and the arrow striking from a distance ; 
and when a slave dhow comes along the Lake with guns 
ranged round the bulwarks, ready to be taken up when 
the Mission steamer becomes too inquisitive, we see 
Philoktetes and his boatmen, each with his bow at 
his hand. 



CHAPTER VII 

' WIZARDRY AND SUPERSTITION 

Ancestor-worship is the cult found everywhere, and 
when we try to express the idea of God, there is difficulty 
in discovering a name that can be understood. There are 
undoubtedly great dangers in using the native word 
mlungu, which seems to connote God on one side. Father 
Torrend in his well-known Comparative Grammar of the 
South African Bantu Languages, connects this word with 
the name common in southern Arabia for king, and used 
there for the Deity, and such a connexion would point 
to a .fairly distinct realization of the divine power as 
something apart from the ancestral spirits. There 'is, 
indeed, much to indicate the belief in such a Power. 
Thus, the Nyasas and other tribes will sometimes give 
you quite a different name for God, chiuta ; a name that 
seems connected with the phenomena of nature and is 
specially used when there has been any great natural 
occurrence, for instance when a tornado has swept some 
village. There is, however, no antagonism between these 
two names, the natives would use them impartially, and 
taken together they seem to bring out the true idea of 
God well. The name mlungu is apt to be confused with 
the spirits, but I have never heard the name chiuta so 
confused. 

Another fact which seems to point to the belief in 
a superior power is that offerings which appear to have 
no connexion with any local spirit are made under a tree 
in the forest. 
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Mohammedanism is spread widely among the Yaos, 
a good deal because they have been familiar with Moham- 
medan teachers who came with slave caravans. Some of 
the Nyasas are Mohammedans, but not so many. At 
present it has not spread among the Angoni, owing 
perhaps to feminine influence, for I have been told many 
times that the Yao women prefer Mohammedanism while 
the Angoni women do not. I do not think it is too much 
to say that Mohammedanism has been greatly encouraged 
by Europeans, from motives which have been excellent 
but, I believe, mistaken. 

With regard to the spirits of the dead, there is a general 
belief that the souls of rnen come back in the bodies of 
animals. I never heard it expressed so baldly as by one 
young man, a native of Mtengula and a particularly 
sensible fellow. We were crossing to Likoma and as we 
passed the small island close to Likoma harbour on the 
south side, the men were discussing what animals they 
had seen on Likoma and whether they had seen any on 
the little island. This youth cut the discussion short, 
speaking with authority. ' How could there be wild 
animals on the island when nobody has died there ? ' 
he said. 

Sir J. G. Frazer notices in the Golden Bough that death 
is with men the irregular thing and has to be accounted 
for. Among primitive races unless there is some cause 
visible to a man's kindred to account for a death, it is 
supposed to come from the malice of the wizard ; that is, 
from the malice of an enemy who is either a wizard 
himself or works through one. It would not be true on 
Lake Nyasa to say that death by a bullet or by a wild 
beast is attributed to the wizard directly, for it is put 
down to much the same causes to which we should 
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attribute it, and yet, for one reason or another, an enemy 
will be suspected of having brought about the mischance 
and so of being the secondary cause of the death. I have 
not heard this suspicion expressed in the case of a man 
killed in war. His enemy in that case is clearly a malicious 
person working by direct means. 

It is one point in the mystery that hangs over races of 
men little known and understood, that som^ small obser- 
vance, below contempt it might seem, practised by an 
obscure savage, will appear, through the study of 
language, to link up with the practices of mankind in 
general. 

Thus, there are two names for witches and witchcraft 
common among our own people. Wizards (or witches) 
are called Fiti, and if many A-fiti, 

Now in Portuguese we find the word feiteiro for wonder- 
worker. The Yaos, the people up north, and the Swahili, 
use the word msawi (or mhawi, or mchawi) which suggests 
the Arabic sahirah (wizard), sihr (witchcraft), and the 
verb sahar (to practise witchcraft). And so, like the 
words for hunger, murder, and slavery, the name for 
wizard seems to have a remote ancestry. 

The horrible idea which underlies the fear of wizards 
is put thus by Dr. Scott in his Dictionary of the Man'ganja 
languages: 'the wizard does not kill for spite but in 
order to obtain the flesh to eat.' 

There is no denying that most, if not all, natives are 
more or less obsessed with this fear of the dead being 
exhumed and devoured and with the belief in cannibal 
wizards from which it springs. Nevertheless, with our 
own people much devilry seems practised in which the 
cannibal horror falls into the background, and I shotdd 
hesitate to speak as definitely as Dr. Scott does where 
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they are concerned. Yet though this idea of cannibalism 
sometimes seems to have died out, it has a way of appear- 
ing again so unexpectedly and so vividly that it wotdd 
not be safe to say that it does not always exist though 
it is not always apparent. 

Thus, when a good deal of supposed witchcraft came to 
light, not long before the War, at a village up north, near 
the German-Portuguese frontier, I heard this account of 
one of "'the persons implicated from an intelligent elder 
teacher of the place. 

A man, he said, had two wives. The yoimger noticed 
that her companion seldom seemed to sleep, but would 
sit up by the fire in the next room. When the younger 
wife asked the other why she did this, she was coy at 
first but soon began to boast of the wonderful feasts 
she went to with her fellow witches, and finally asked 
the younger wife to accompany her. The feasts were 
cannibalistic. 

Another native writes thus of cannibal practices : 

' Maiay people who can see in the dark have come 
across bands of men and women dancing naked round 
the graves, and with some white substance on their 
bodies ; some say it is flour, some say that they press 
out human fat for the purpose.' 

I have often heard quite sensible natives mock at my 
unbelief in wizards. They named witnesses who had lain 
in wait on the ground near graves, in places where such 
dances were suspected, with long pointed bamboos 
ready, and said that if a wizard could be transfixed up 
the body, while dancing, he wotdd be found the next 
morning wounded to death in this manner and thus 
would be openly convicted. It wotdd seem from this 
that the supposed wizards could not easily be caught in 
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the usual way, perhaps owing to charms, or to being 
naked, or to being oiled. 

Once when, at a village of the Yao clfiief Mkalawili, 
I was examining ^ome worn, bluish cloth with a native, 
and we could see the fine texture where it was threadbare, 
the native looked frightened and said some people 
believed that the white men made fine cloth of the hair 
of old men, taken from corpses. 

In a case of sickness or death and in lighter injuries and 
losses when the cause is considered imcertain, the ordinary 
practice is to consult the auguries, or divination. 

This divination is called maula among our people, 
while Yaos and others use the word chisango, in some 
form or other. The men who practise divination need not 
be the same at all as the AJUi, though they sometimes 
seem to be prompted by malice. Roughly speaking there 
are two forms of divination in use. One consists in 
casting lots, and particular lots point to whether the 
guilty person is a man or a woman. In the other the 
diviner pretends to talk with an inane little image, often 
made up with parts of animals, skin, tail, &c. 

The whole thing seems utterly foolish until one tries 
to unravel some native case where grievous wrong has 
been done and no witnesses can be obtained, and then 
one understands the natives resorting to it. ' It was 
probably the same reason which made people sanction 
ordeals and torture in old times. 

The diviner, I gather, is quick at picking up information 
as to who is weak and cannot defend himself, who is 
unpopular with his clients, who can pay, &c., &c., and 
I also gather that he can and does influence the lots. 
As to his malice, I have heard of one man in the Kobwe 
district who had a maula (divination) in the hills. He 
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knew the lie of native politics and qnarrels and was an 
adept at asking leading questions for his own guidance. 
He used to point out one man as the guilty party and 
his clients went away satisfied. When they were gone, 
my informant said he would stamp on the ground 
and curse them, saying : ' Let another of their clan 
die quickly, that they may come back and pay me 
again.' 

Any suspected person can clear him or herself by 
drinking the mwavi, the ordeal poison, and surviving. 

The mwavi tree, from the juice of which this poison is 
made, is well known and I hare often had the wood of it 
in my hand. To get the proper juice it must be cut in 
a particular way and by the light of the moon. When 
I was at Chigoma, opposite Likoma, in 1884, 1 saw a good 
deal of an old man who seemed a decent and gentle 
character ; he was one of those who knew how to prepare 
the mwavi poison and I got some from him which I sent 
home. Soon after, I went north and when I came back 
and asked where he was, it appeared that he had been 
burnt as a wizard. I could not find out how he had 
been implicated, and I fear that old age or lack of pro- 
tection had been his greatest guilt. I was given a vivid 
description of the crowds from all the villages round 
which hurried to his execution, and the noise of the 
thronging feet of men, women, and children. 

Mwavi is a poison which kills some persons and not 
others, and the consciousness of innocence makes people 
bold enough to drink it willingly. If an important person 
dies, very often all the people in the district wish to 
drink the poison to show that they had no hand in the 
death. Thus, down on the river Chiri, I have known 
villagers come from their homes at a distance for this 
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purpose and it is more or less so over the whole country 
I speak of. It is bad form to be reluctant. It wotdd 
seem as though the belief is that a man may be a wizard 
without knowing it, and in that case he would be willing 
to die of the fatal draught. On the charge of witchcraft 
a person can only be cleared by drinking it himself and 
taking no harm, but it is used to settle guilt and 
innocence in many other charges, being given to a fowl 
or a dog, which may die or surviye in the same way as 
a man. 

In the last two or three years a considerable number 
of people north of Ilela have died from drinking ordeal 
poison, and the Government have had to take stringent 
measures. 

The following account of wizards, written by the native 
whom I have already quoted, explains the usual pro- 
cedure : 

' People do not come to a clear opinion that a man is 
a wizard until they have suspicions arising from his 
pitiless way of speaking. Then they may say : "So and 
so won't wait long before he gets medicine to kill men, 
for already he speaks rending words and he picks up any 
talk about deaths in his family and dwells on the great 
sufferings of those who died, so death may well come 
through him." 

' Later on there is a man very ill in the village, and 
the kindred of the sick man are angry with the above 
man, for they observe that he does not express any 
sympathy. And so they go off to consult the divination, 
to find out the cause of the sickness. 

' They do not tell the diviner what they come for 
clearly, but conceal the truth. Perhaps they say : " Some 
men have stolen our axe ; can you point to him who 
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did it ? " Then the diviner divines, but there is no 
answer. So he says to them : " No, it is not this that 
you came for." 

'Finally, they tell him clearly. Then he shakes his 
lots of divination again and says : " Yes, I see how it 
has happened, but let us come and talk it over ; do you 
name any causes of quarrel the sick man may have had ; " 
(for instance, a man may have been indignant because 
he has been refused a field). So when the diviner has 
heard everything he says : " Yes, it was thus and thus. 
Do you now go home and make a proclamation, so that 
any wizard who hears may be afraid, and then your 
kinsman may get well." 

' So they return home and proclaim this : " Let any 
ill-disposed man give up his malice! " If any one has 
been acting maliciously he fears and desists, thinking : 
" they know about me." 

' If the sick man does not get well, his kinsmen go 
back again to consult some other niaster of divination. 
They beat about the bush first with this second man, 
as they did before ; they have to take him presents and 
they do not want to pay for nothing. 

' If the same man as before is again pointed out to 
them as the cause of the illness, the kindred go back 
to the village and send a messenger to the accused man ; 
the messenger says : " To-morrow call together your 
kindred and other people." On the morrow the messenger 
comes again and says : " You have bewitched so and so." 
Then the accused man says : " Why do you accuse me ? 
Take me off to some Court." 

' They go to a court, and the owner of the court hears 
the case and says : " You, the kindred of the sick man, 
have been to the divination by yourselves, now you 
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must go together with the kindred of the accused and 
conduct one another." 

* If they go, the accused man does not go with them, 
he returns to his own village and his brethren go to 
consult the lots. But it may be that they refuse to go 
to the lots and say : '* Let us go to the ordeal poison." 

' They sometimes give the accused man himself the 
ordeal poison, sometimes they give it to a fowl or dog. 
If the fowl or dog dies, the accused man is at once put 
in a slave-stick ^ and never left without a guard. If the 
man confesses, the diviner is called in again. When the 
accused names his accomplice, the diviner verifies it with 
his lots, and then he calls on the wizard to produce his 
medicine as well as his accomplice. It is said that the 
medicine is always found in the hiding place which is 
indicated, it is often buried in the accused man's hut or 
taken from his person.' 

This account ends up euphemistically ; nothing is said 
of the ndao, the house to which wizards are ordinarily 
taken, nor of the tortures used to make them confess. 
One feels that there is a magistrate in the background ; 
though even when the magistrate was there, in the early 
days of Portuguese rule, some wizards were kept in 
a cattle pen and one died there. 

In the old days each suspected person would be tortured 
and only released when he accused some one else. The 
fear of Government now keeps torture in the background 
and cases may end in nothing worse than fines. It seems 
to have been so in the village I have spoken of in con- 

> The slave-stick is a stick with a fork at one end which fits to 
a slave's, neck and is secured by an iron pin driven across the fork 
behind the neck. The sticks into which wizards are put may be very 
heavy. 
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nexion with the wife supposed to be a witch. Here 
several persons were accused of procuring death and 
were examined, one after another, by one or two senior 
men together with a man from the hills. A number of 
spectators, of whom my informant, the teacher, was one, 
sat comparatively near. The examiners professed to 
produce charms found on the accused person, some of 
them being vegetable charms that had sprouted, which 
showed that they had been worn a long time. The 
teacher seemed to think that they were genuine charms 
and had really been found on the accused. 

If ever I have asked in parallel cases what there was 
to substantiate such accusations, I have been told that 
charms for procuring death had been found in the accused 
person's house, the hiding place having sometimes been 
disclosed by the accused under torture, sometimes 
pointed out by an expert. This kind of evidence would 
not inspire much belief in any one who has seen the 
violence of the men who conduct the inquiry. Anything 
disclosed by any one, as he thought fit, would be received 
by the enraged relatives and neighbours of the dead as 
evidence against the wretched being who was accused, 
and he would not be given a hearing. 

As to torture, I am glad that the tortures inflicted by 
our people cannot be classed with Chinese torments or 
with those depicted in Fox's Book of Martyrs, But I was 
very thankful when at many villages like Msumba they 
gave up the old practice of torture. 

It cannot be said to have died out, though it has to 
be practised secretly, and not very long ago I came across 
traces of one kind of torment. In this a man's head is 
fixed between the halves of a bamboo split in two, with 
the sharp edges inwards ; the split halves are tied 
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together in front, round the temples, and the other ends 
are forced together behind ; the head is thus jammed 
between them as in a nut-cracker. 

The victim was a poor woman who was accused of 
having caused the death of her husband. The general 
belief was that the man had been murdered by an enemy 
and that the charge of witchcraft made against his wife 
was only a blind to screen the real murderer. In this 
case, as in the other of which the teacher told me, I got 
a glimpse of the method of examining the accused, 
a procedure which is not uncommon but which is usually 
carried on in camera and kept so private that such 
glimpses come only at rare intervals. 

I was told by a trustworthy man that two or three 
powerful young fellows, their leader being the chief's son, 
a renegade Christian, made it their business to deal with 
any one in the village who was suspected of witchcraft. 
They were backed by the approval of a large number of 
people. They might pay a visit at any time, and there 
was danger in opposing them because of their powerful 
connexions, even if the poor wretch suspected could have 
found any one to sympathize. 

I interviewed the poor woman. It was sadly evident 
that these devils had beaten her all over, although more 
than a month had passed since they did it. There were 
also two great marks, one on each side of her head above 
the ears, clearly made by the split bamboo torture. 
The wounds had fairly healed up but the scars were 
broad bands of pinky-white, not black like the rest of 
her head. She certainly did not fear us and she talked 
consecutively, but I could not trust a word she said. 
I think she saw her tormentors in her mind's eye and 
felt that they might be anywhere. 
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Cords were used in another torture. The tormentors 
had mastered the fact that if you bind any one firmly 
with cords and then wet the cords, they will shrink, and 
a man at Msumba related to me how, after some deaths 
in his family, he had buried a man, suspected of causing 
them, up to the arm-pits, had bound his arms with strips 
of bark and had then wetted them, and how after a course 
of this the poor fellow had died, which showed his guilt. 

I have come across a form of this torture quite recently, 
but modified, not as it was practised in the white heat of 
hatred to witchcraft. Three women within a year, to my 
knowledge, were boimd with rope in this way by jealous 
husbands, and the rope was then wetted. But they were 
not buried, they were in no danger of death, and there 
was a general feeling against it. 

There is another torture which I have not seen, called 
' stretching ' a man, practised in the wizard's prison 
house. The natives often speak of it. The same word is 
used of extending an ox on a pole, with its hind legs 
stretched backwards and its front legs forwards, in 
order that it may be put safely in a canoe. This is the 
word we venture to use to express crucifpng. 

I have mentioned the little huts built to imprison 
wizards. Suspects used to be beaten with thorns inside 
them, and a native described one such hut as ' smelling 
of death *, explaining that you gave up all hope of life 
when you were taken thfere. 

When convicted, wizards or witches were either burnt 
aUve, or sold into slavery, or simply expelled from the 
place. 

In the village where the torture of a \yizard is going on, 
it does not appear to those who are doing it in the light 
of cruelty. I remember a visit we paid to a place called 

K 
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Ngofi, north-east of Likoma, during the time that our 
second Brixham skipper was running the Mission steamer. 
At Ngofi they clung to the old belief in wizards and 
torture long after we had been cheered by its disappear- 
ance in many other villages. The old and much respected 
chief was dying, and we heard on good authority that 
a number of persons were ' tied up ', i.e. put in slave 
sticks, and that there had been much torturing with 
thorns. I felt moved with indignation and pity and 
asked the people to hold a big meeting. 

At my request our skipper went on shore with me to 
the meeting, at which a large number of people assembled 
who seemed very much excited. I spoke to them shortly 
about the cruelty of tying up other men without any 
proof even that there had been malicious practices, since 
all men die in the long run. After me a young man sprang 
up and began to speak thus : ' These white men have 
no pity ! Here is our old chief dying by inches, bewitched, 
and they would have us sit still and do nothing — not 
catch the wizards and not torture them ! ' He spoke 
earnestly and evidently had the meeting with him. He 
held forth for half an hour and we felt out-numbered 
and beat a rapid retreat to the ship. 

As to charms, one may live a long while in the country 
without realizing how many natives are obsessed with the 
idea of them. The ordinary name foi a charm, njirizi, 
which takes the form hirizi on the Indian Ocean coast, 
seems connected with the Arabic hariz, which means, 
amulet. 

In the old days no one could fail to notice that many 
natives would buy such charms a|id wear them round 
their necks. The charms were generally sewn up in 
cloth, and the coast men who could write traded on the 
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notion, writing words from the Qoran and selling them 
sewn up in small bags to be thus worn. To this day 
some of the slaves released at the coast are actually 
laden with charms. 

Charms may be of various forms and sizes and for 
various purposes, from guarding the wearer against 
bullets down to getting him a job. In the time of the 
mysterious ' Hongi ' rising against the Germans in 1905-6 
I learnt for the first time that probably every chief had 
his family charms, not only those made from time to 
time, as for instance charms put into an elephant's tail 
to go before a caravan to the coast, but well-known 
charms kept as heirlooms in the family. I have often 
noticed that a chief who had not seen a European before 
would be very slow in appearing, and I have been assured 
that he would not come into the white man's presence 
until he had put on his most poweriul charms. Indeed 
I think this is often done when it is least suspected. 

Besides charms worn or used for protection there are 
charms which may be hung up or put in places to cause 
mischief. These are generally in the form of small horns 
with some prepared ' medicines ' (or charms) stuck in 
them ; the charms used by the wizard to cause death 
and hidden in his hut or on his person are very similar. 
Such charms are often put in fields to drive off trespassers 
or thieves ; the shell of a large species of snail stuck 
upon a stick frequently serves to hold them. 

There are many superstitions besides the belief in 
charms, many strange and seemingly foolish ideas about 
natural objects. Thus the northern people say that the 
great clouds of insects {kungu) that appear on the Lake 
come from the sky ; other people think that big fish 
breathe them out, and down south it is put in different 

K2 
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form : There was once a man who was wont to smoke 
Indian hemp. One day he got very much intoxicated 
with the drug and ran into the Lake (this is not infrequent 
with drunken people). His body was never found. He 
has not been able to give up smoking down below there, 
and the great clouds of midges are the result. 

Again, the planet Venus is called ' the wife of the moon '. 
The name given to it as the morning star is ' Fasten the 
door well ' {chike chant), meaning that the moon will be 
a long time away and tells his wife to fasten the door 
closely. As the evening star, ' Leave the door ajar * is 
the name, meaning that she is not to bar the door, her 
husband will not be long away. 

I do not think that all this is inanity ; it is a feeble 
attempt to co-ordinate their ideas, and I have found that 
many such ways of putting things which we suppose are 
materialistic are really allegorical. 

I am more inclined to believe in an allegorical meaning 
to these stories since I was told of a d5dng man who was 
afraid that his heirs would kill themselves in order to 
follow him, and therefore directed that charms should be 
collected and put in the path by which he was taken to 
burial to keep them away from it. I asked how it was 
considered that such charms could have any effect, and 
it seemed to me that the people I questioned were sur- 
prised at my taking it so literally ; it was really more 
of a parable which it seemed to them all would under- 
stand. The natives are rather given to parables. 

Indeed, I often think that one danger in teaching them 
is that they may not take our teaching literally enough. 
In 1880, at Mwembe, I was startled to hear them say, 
when I had been speaking of Our Lord's death, and 
resmrection on the third day : ' That is what a man 
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did here not long ago.' It seems that a man had fainted 
and remained apparently dead for three days and then 
revived. In the stress of life they are accustomed to 
many statements framed to produce a desired effect for 
the moment. There must be some relative truth if the 
statement is to serve, but absolute truth is not in 
question. Allegory with them is not strictly divided 
from reality. It is often considered that they have no 
abstract ideas, but I believe this to be a great mistake. 
Any adjective, as for instance good, can be turned into 
the abstract by a particular prefix, and infinitives are also 
used as abstracts.^ 

Let us conclude this chapter with a curious superstition 
concerned with twins, which may be interpreted material- 
istically or allegorically. 

In former days if a woman bore twins, male and 
female, the first was spoken of as mgoli, the second as 
nyuma, words apparently only used for twins and never 
for other children. 

It was thought necessary to treat the two exactly alike. 
Both would be suckled together ; if one had to be scolded, 
the other would be scolded too ; if one were given a black 
cloth, the other must have one too, for fear lest one twin 
should think : ' my mother loves my mate more than me.' 

A twin must never miss its mate. If one died, a fruit 
of the mvunguti tree (hard, and a foot or more long, as we 
have seen) was buried with it, so that the dead child 
might think it still felt its mate. As for the living child, 
it would die without its twin, so the mother when sleeping 
at night with the child in her bosom would fasten one of 

* This prefix is u ; thus the word * boy * which they use, meaning 
servant to a European, is turned into uboy, meaning * waiterhood ', 
if one may put it so. 
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the same. fruit behind it, so that the child might think 
the other was there. At other times she would fasten the 
fruit at the opposite side of her breast. When she washes 
the living child she must wash the dummy too, and this 
she will do before or after the child, according to whether 
the fruit represents the elder or the younger twin. Even 
if she gives the survivor gruel she will pretend to give 
some to the dummy child. Everything is done to conceal 
the death, and the mother will not mourn for the dead 
child lest the survivor should be envious and think : 
' My mother loved the other more.* 



CHAPTER VIII 

t 

VILLAGE STORIES 

In the last chapter we. have been dwelling on a dark 
side of the native outlook on life, and we may turn now 
with reUef to another and far different aspect. In the 
presence of the unknown and impalpable danger we have 
f oimd fear leading to cruelty ; where the danger is known 
and concrete we shall find courage and helpfuhiess. The 
following stories will illustrate this. I collected them, as 
will be seen, for another purpose, but they will serve my 
present purpose just as well. 

In teaching our Lord's parables to classes either of 
school-children or of adults who were preparing for 
baptism, in the years before the War, I found that 
although the learners were familiar with particular 
oriental ideas in them, and perhaps in that way had 
advantages over English children, the main principles did 
not seem to come home to them. At the same time it 
grew upon me that their native experience was con- 
tinually giving openings for just these principles. For 
instance : I was sleeping in a hut above Chiwanga and 
my boys were roimd me in the same hut. In the small 
hours of the night I heard shouting and men rushing by. 
My boys took no notice of it, and I thought that it was 
perhaps men coming from a beer-drinking. In the morn- 
ing I asked what the noise had meant, and it appeared 
that a lion had attacked a cattle-pen on a hill more than 
a quarter of a mile away. The distance and our ignorance 
might excuse our not going to help ; but if it had been 
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nearer, the parable of the Good Samaritan would have 
taught what our Lord wanted us to do. Had we remained 
indifferent, we should have acted dead against the spirit 
of the parable. 

I had seen so often that a decent native would have 
acted properly in the matter that I thought : why not 
collect some stories of what had been done, to illustrate 
what our Lord wanted a man to do in following the good 
Samaritan ? And so, just before the War and during 
the War, I took down the following stories. The same 
reasons induced me to collect a few stories illustrating 
other parables. I wanted the native to realize what the 
meaning was, and so I induced him to give his account 
of an incident in his own language. 

When the natives heard me asking for these incidents 
they told me of some one who had saved his fellow, and 
I went to an eyewitness for the story. If it was the hero 
of the story, he was very reluctant to speak of it. In 
two cases, that of Christopher (in the ' Lion at a mourn- 
ing ') and of the man at Bungulu (' A Bungulu Fisher- 
man's Story '), I was out travelling with a party, and 
asked them for such incidents as we sat roimd the camp 
fire. Several at once told me the sort of thing that had 
been done. I said I should like to get at the man who 
did it, for they had not mentioned names. In both 
instances they said : ' The man is sitting here.' They 
did not like talking of their own deeds, especially of 
anything connected with funerals. They do not like to 
refer to the dead at all, least of all to a stranger. 

Some of the stories do not illustrate the Parable of 
the Good Samaritan very well, and one or two do not 
illustrate any parable at all, but I got interested and took 
them down. 
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I have tried to render the native idiom literally, but 
occasionally, where it seemed hardly intelligible, I have 
been obliged to add an explanatory phrase, which I have 
put in brackets. 

Nachenda's Self-sacrifice 

(Told partly by Sarah, the woman concerned, and partly 
by the men who came up to the Hospital with her.) 

A woman named Sarah was clearing her field at Nga- 
mukila above Msumba ; it was about eight o'clock in 
the morning when she saw something in her mother's 
field near the river. Her attention was attracted by 
a number of crows that circled round one place and went 
down low in great numbers, and made their call : caw caw 
{kwa kwa), and she knew that a wild beast must be in 
the field. 

' Richard was there and saw it first, and ran with his 
hoe, and Eleazar with his hoe. Sarah herself said that 
she saw something, and made a motion with her hoe to 
drive it off. Anyhow, the beast came after them and 
knocked Sarah down though she stretched out her hoe, 
poor thing. It seized her by the head, by the back, 
and arms. 

' Then Hawa came, and the beast, seeing some one 
coming to help, retreated a long way off, so that Sarah 
was taken off to the village. In due course other men 
came on to the scene, for they heard from Sarah that 
" there is a wild beast outside ". 

• ' Then Swithun came near and taking a knob-kerry 
threw it and hit the leopard ; the brute seized him by 
the head and hand. It soon dropped him because his 
mate Sampson threw a spear, so it sprang on Sampson, 
threw him down, and bit him on the head and nose. 
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Men came running up and the brute left Sampson and 
went into the bush, and growled there ; — mkuu-uu. Men 
collected now to cut off its retreat. 

' Kakoyo, a man of Chiwanga, came from hoeing. He 
put an arrow in his bow and shot at the leopard ; it 
came at him with a loud roar. He shot but missed. It 
seized him by the shoulder, hurt him badly, and cast 
him on the ground. Then came another, Ananiah, and 
threw an axe at it ; this flat axe grazed its nose and it 
fell back a little. 

' There was another man ready, Nachenda ; he threw 
an axe, then they close, and hug, face close to face, the 
man's fingers behind its head, and they wrestle hither 
and thither ; yes, throwing the leopard imdermost and 
leaning there on its belly, but the leopard biting with its 
teeth in the arm-pit, tearing with its claws on his loins. 

' Then Isaiah came and thrust down its throat ; and 
beat the beast on the head with his big blade. Then 
Ananiah came and seized its tail so that it could not 
writhe this way and that. So it died, and so the men 
raised a shout, half a cry of lament for all those men 
who had been wounded. 

' So the beast was taken off by one party, and Nachenda 
by another, and the five who were badly woimded. These 
five all went to Likoma hospital, but Nachenda, while 
he was being taken thither in a canoe, died at Ngoo from 
the wounds of the leopard's teeth.' 

Observe that Nachenda was a ' foreigner ' from Mluluka, 
a village far south ; he had a wife at Chiwanga, a village 
near. He said : ' I will die with the brute,' and he died, 
and saved other lives. 
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Alexander's Story 

(Told by Alexander the Christian native teacher 
of Lumbaulu in Portuguese territory.) 

' One, Kulesi (Mr. Slacker), was sitting with others in 
their open meeting-place ; AtauUlani and Esther, his near 
kin, were there. A wild beast called Chimhanga-nguku 
(sometimes used of a large hyena) sprang amongst them 
and seized Kulesi, who shrieked : "I am attacked, oh 
mother mine, I am attacked ; oh mother, oh mother ! " 

' Ataulilani and Esther and other children ^ began to 
run away and leave him. The great beast took up Kulesi 
and went off with him to the foot-hills, but one, Achi- 
wamba, when he heard the man crpng, ran, regardless 
of fear, to the same foot-hills, to drive the brute off by 
force. He rescued Kulesi, and brought him back, and 
gave him to his mother. So his mother sought out men 
who knew of medicine. When he was healed his mother 
gave them money. 

' So it was Achiwamba who rescued Kulesi in this 
danger, and did not fear lest he too should be seized by 
the beast, but played the man to rescue his comrade, 
like the Good Samaritan ; whereas AtauUlani and Esther 
left their brother through fear of this uncanny beast.' 

The natives have a general name for any big ravenous 
beast : Chilombo, or Chicogo (cf. Portuguese loho, wolf, 
and coco, a word used to frighten children). Such a beast 
usually comes at night, and even if it comes by day it 
is not seen, so that the species is doubtful and a general 
name is used. Other general names of terror, such as 
Chimbanga Nguku, are used for smaller beasts of prey, 

* The word waana is sometimes used for children and sometimes for 
dependants. Jn this case children is meant. 
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whether they originated as the name of a species or no. 
It is the difficulty of seeing the beast that leads to the 
vagueness in what the name denotes. For instance, 
baboons coming along in the high grass are often com- 
pared to and even taken for lions, because of the long 
tawny back, which alone is visible ; as soon as the animal 
is dead it is recognized, and its proper name is used. 
But a European coming by, seeing, it may be, a dead 
hyena in the grass and hearing the story of the Chi- 
mbanga Nguku, is apt to think that this name must always 
mean a hyena. 

It must also be noted that any one in danger or in 
great pain seems to use ' Mother ' simply as an expletive. 
It appears to have been originally an appeal for protec- 
tion to the mother, or to the mother's spirit if she is dead. 
This probably still holds to a certain extent, but in some 
cases it does not seem applicable. 

The Story of Guy Downey, A Christian 

OF Chisumulu 

' Two of us (my cousin William and I) left Likoma in 
March 1903 and stopped in Chisumulu island. On the 
way back to Likoma we took two canoes ; I and another 
cousin, Michael, were in one, William and his wife in the 
other. All went well till we had already seen Tumbi hill 
on the mainland, south of Malo Point, hidden by the 
south-west end of Likoma. Then we noticed a heavy 
cloud over where Gangwi hill would be, beyond Likoma 
on the mainland. 

' Very soon after William came back in his canoe to 
us and spoke strongly to his nephew Michael : " How is 
it ? Don't you know how to paddle so as to go ahead ? " 
Michael answered : " It is the canoe's fault, it is a bad 
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canoe and leaks badly ; that is the reason why we can't 
go ahead ; we are in a bad way." William would not 
have it ; he said it was Michael's nonsense. Then William 
got into our canoe, and Michael into the other.' (It 
should be noted here that William changed canoes simply 
that he might come to the rescue of his cousin in danger.) 
' Michael said : " As you laugh at me as unable to paddle, 
I won't wait for you." Thereupon the wind came, and 
Michael did not wait ; soon big waves came over our 
canoe to sink it ; it soon was water-logged and going 
under. 

' William dived, to try and get hold of the canoe, and 
I dived too to catch hold of him, to get him back. When 
he came up, we said : " The canoe is no use ; come on, 
let us abandon it." We took all the clothes, paddles, 
and bale, and tied them together ; my mate took a float 
to help him swim, and I tied a paddle under me. Then 
a big wave came and swept off these things. 

' Then we swam and swam from ten in the morning 
till one o'clock. Another big wave came and dashed me 
in the face and nostrik, and I cried, " I am dying, 
William ! " And he said, " Come towards me," and I did 
so, and he said : " Brother, catch hold of my back ; 
rest." So I rested wholly some ten minutes. Then he 
said : " Come on, let us swim." It was two o'clock, and 
we swam little by little. Then another wave hit William 
in the face and nostrils, and he lost the float. Then we 
stopped still without swinmiing. He said : " Let us wait, 
and get a rest." When we had rested, he said : " We 
may or may not escape ; no one knows. Let us get on ; 
if we try, God may help us with His mercy." He said : 
" Leave off swimming on the right side, because of the 
Cold wind ; let us swim on the left side. The waves, too, 
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strike us on the face and nostrils, as we have been 
swimming ; so we can hide our faces." 

' When we had swum thus ten minutes we felt cold 
on that side in the arm. We said : " What can we do, 
for we are tired out ? " So I said : "No matter ; come 
on, let us swim very gently." It was three o'clock now, 
and we, trying to swim, saw a canoe coming from the 
shore. William said : " Yonder canoe is coming after 
us," and so it was. 

' The canoe paddled a good long stretch, it might have 
been two miles. The man stood on the gimwale to look 
out. And he said : " Yonder two men ! " He said : 
*' Come, let us paddle hard." William said : " We must 
swim to meet it near." All along I was leaning on him, 
my two hands on his two shoulders. The canoe came 
near ; the owner said : " But whose was that other 
canoe ? " William said : " It was my nephew's." — 
" Then how could he leave you two in mid sea ? " 
William answered : "I know not." Oiu* hands and feet 
were numbed, we could not get up into the canoe, but 
said : " Pull us in ; pull us in." He said : " Michael 
is a bad man. He is just a wizard — ^abandoning you in 
mid lake to escape to shore. He did not say a word 
(about you)." 

' Nor did we say a word now, utterly tired out, utterly 
naked too, not a thing to wear. Mr. Float, the captain, 
said : " Let us paddle quick," urging on his brothers, 
and when we got to shore he hurried to bring us some- 
thing to wear. 

' He then told us : "I was in the low hills hoeing. 
I saw two canoes coming from Chisumulu. They were 
paddling for a long way together, but after a squall 
I could see only one, though I thought : I have seen two 
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before ; and I said to m3^elf : What has happened ? 
those men have left off going together. I had no heart 
to hoe any more but came down to the village. I asked 
the villagers : ' Have you seen ans^hing out in the 
Lake ? ' They said : ' Nothing.' I said : * I saw two 
canoes far out, but they separated and then I saw only 
one. Come on, take your paddles, let us go out to sea.' " 

' Michael had landed a little way off and had said 
nothing. He was angry at the taunt " You cannot 
paddle "/ 

I do not understand why William's wife, who was in 
the canoe with Michael, did not give the alarm. Perhaps 
she was too much dazed by the storm and her perilous 
journey to realize what was happening. 

Local Jealousies - 

A different spirit, that of him who was a murderer 
from the beginning, comes out in the following yam. 
Reader Herbert, who was teaching in Chisumulu at the 
time, gave me the details. A Reader is a Christian native 
who has been given formal authority to read the Scrip- 
tures, and so is regarded as a senior by the other teachers. 

'A man, M., of Mbungu (a village south-west of Li- 
koma), crossed from his home to Chisumulu (some fifteen 
miles away). He slept the night there. In the early 
morning he got a load of grass on board, and launched 
his canoe, and set out to sea to get back to Likoma. 
Right away out to sea, till he was out of sight of the men 
on Chisumulu and began to be visible to the people in 
Likoma. They began to say : " Yonder men are Chisu- 
mulu-ites." 

' Just after that a violent south wind began, and swept 
the canoe away north. Those who saw, jeered : " Look 
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at the Chisumulu-ites." They did not guess that they 
were jeering their own kith and kin. The men on the 
water were taken right away north and never seen again, 
neither men nor canoe. 

' Then a man of Chisumulu came across to Likoma in 
another canoe next day. He asked : " Did those men 
who got off the track get across here ? " — " No, they did 
not." Then he said : " Don't you know that M. of 
Mbungu left Chisumulu yesterday ? Did he not get across 
to you ? " Again : " No ; the canoe we saw was carried 
off by the south wind, right away to the north." — " What 
did you see in the canoe ? " — " It was laden with grass." 

' The Chisumulu man said : " That was M. himself " ; 
and the Likoma men at once felt their strength gone, 
because they knew him not. Men said, *' They have lost 
the lives of men ; thrown them away." ' 

Tale of a Schoolboy of Msumba Village 

' I slept in a hut with four other boys. We heard 
a wild beast coming round, and we heard it break through 
the fence to catch fowls. We chased it off and it ran. 
Afterwards we lay in wait for it ; it came again and got 
into the fowl pen. The watchman saw him and told us. 

' We all went out to the pen to look, saying : "It may 
have got inside the pen." We leaned down and peered 
in ; there it was catching fowls. Then we got a pounder 
(a pestle for a grain mortar) and barred the door and 
brought fire. 

' When it saw the fire it tried hard to escape. It 
bumped against the door with all its force but could not 
get out ; it tried again but again failed ; again it tried 
and failed again. Then it drew back and so leaped 
against the door ; the door stood firm ; the beast leaped 
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again and got through at the side, and so off. We chased 
it, but failed. It killed one fowl, but did not get off with it/ 

If a snake gets into the pen, all the fowls are roused 
and cry : chuchuru, but seeing a hyena they keep quiet. 

If a hyena is heard outside, boys always follow it ; 
if they find it they throw burning grass at it, and it runs 
off quickly. 

Its cry is rather like : chikungu . When it is near a man's 
hut, and there is a dog inside, the dog hears the hyena's 
cry and it cries too : gwa, gwa, gwa. The hyena answers : 
chikungu, and the two may keep this up for some time, 

Ampendi and the Crocodile 

(Told by a Likoma fisherman.) 

We get glimpses of fierce fights in the water between 
crocodiles and the feeble folk who have to do their daily 
work on the Lake. It seems that a crocodile has not 
much power in deep water where he can get no foothold 
and so cannot use his tail effectually. Therefore one of 
the party attacking him seizes his tail where it leaves 
the body, close to the hind legs. If the party is large 
enough, several men would do this. He must on no 
account be allowed to get his hind feet planted on the 
sand or ground, for then the tail comes into play as 
a powerful weapon. While he is held like this a piece 
of stick deftly inserted in his mouth takes the terror from 
his jaws. If it is a sharp piece his assailants try to get 
it in perpendicularly, so that when he shuts his mouth 
down he will spike himself. If there is not time to get 
a proper stick, they shove any piece of wood that comes 
to hand in his mouth, and while he is biting on it they 
hit him with their axes. 

L 
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The crocodile cannot stop long under water, so they 
Sometimes kill him by pulling out in a canoe and waiting 
for him to come up. Each time he appears they hit him 
on the head with a paddle. He is ultimately killed by 
the blows and does not come up again. 

More than once a number of men have killed a crocodile 
in open fight by the first method. In one case, at Ngoo, 
the cross-bar of a door was inserted in the mouth of 
a crocodile which had taken a man who was setting his 
fish-traps — a regular job for months together in the after- 
noon. The crocodile opened its mouth frantically to try 
and spew out the cross-piece of w6od, but could not 
manage to do so. The fight took place in the part of 
the water between the shallows and the ' abyss ', which 
is perhaps over thirty fathoms in depth. And now to the 
story : 

' We started from Likoma, we landed near Che Bwana 
to get a rest and a smoke, and then on to Mbweka. We 
had a night's rest, and then went off to cut bark rope 
for hauling in our nets. There were three of us : Ampendi 
and his father and I. We came back slowly enough to 
the village, laden with the bark ropes. 

' The same evening we called to one another to go and 
throw our small net. We paddl6d by the Lake a good 
way, as far as a well-known tree in the Chiloaloa district 
just north of Tumbi hill. So two men came on in the 
canoe, one who would dive in, Ampendi, and his father 
Magumbwa, while the third stopped on shore. When we 
set the net we caught fish of two sorts. It was then the 
time for beginning to eat Indian com ' (that is, in March) . 

I must explain here that at the fishing ground they set 
their net off the rocks where the holes are, in which the 
fish live. The net may be three feet long and one and 
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a half deep. There is a stick at each end ; Ampendi had 
hold of one stick, his father of the other, and the other 
man, on the rocks, was poking about with a bamboo to 
drive the fish out and into the net. 

'Then, as we set the net in another fishing ground, 
a crocodile came upon our mate. The other shouted : 
" Quick, quick I our mate seized by a crocodile. Come, 
come with the canoe I " He yelled three times, and I ran 
on the shore to push off the canoe ; hardly had I got 
it off when Ampendi called for a spear.' 

Ampendi, it seems, had gone into the water up to the 
breast, and when the crocodile seized him he remained 
standing ; it did not throw him down. 

' There I was in the stem of the canoe ; I took the 
spear at once and gave it to Ampendi, and he felt along 
the crocodile to the mouth and then thrust in the spear 
while he worked his free leg over the side of the canoe. 
The crocodile at once let go of his leg, and we lifted up 
the leg that had been bitten. Ampendi did not faint ; 
he sat leaning against the gunwale of the canoe. Then 
we looked for our net, but were beaten by it, no trace 
of it.' 

' Didn't you fear the crocodile as you searched ? ' 
I asked. 

' We stood in the canoe and poked about with a long 
bamboo to get it hooked in the net, but to no purpose. 

I asked again : ' Did you not fear it would leave 
Ampendi and seize you, close to the shore ? ' 

' No ; I had not heart to rim away that day. The 
crocodile went off with the net and we never saw it again. 

' That same night we reached Likoma and Ampendi 's 
home. We got two men to help ; we tied up the wound 
with our cloth, and from time to time baled out the 

L2 
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blood in the canoe. The crocodile had seized him in 
the back and the top of the thigh. Ampendi went to 
the hospital ; it was on Saturday, and he died on the 
Sunday.' 

In such expeditions the Likoma people dry the fish 
they catch, until they have collected enough to go back 
home. They are generally given food and lodging near 
the place where they fish, and settle the account with 
fish at the end. The name of this canoe was Coin-money. 
The elders made no claim for Ampendi's death. 

ZlADI AND THE CROCODILE 

(A similar story of men from the hills above, fishing in 
the same locality near Tumbi hill, on the north side, 

told by one of them.) 

' It was the dry season when we dive for the small 
fish Vindonga (October). These fish lie under big stones. 
We lived at Mbilwi in the hills over the Lisengesi river, 
above Tumbi hill. We were anxious to get some retish 
to eat with our porridge, so we said : " Come, let us go 
to the Lake to fish with the nets we set for vindonga." 

' We were four men and we took flour and dry cassava 
as our food for the trip, expecting to stop two or three 
days. When we got to the landing, we began to dive 
with our net. Two went first, one holding the stick at 
one end of the net, his companion holding the stick at 
the other end ; they faced to the Lake and went right 
under. When they had entered the water two went along 
on the shore by the holes in the rocks. 

' A man named Ziadi was in front, and when he entered 
the water a crocodile caught him ; it caught him by the 
leg. He told his companions to give him tspear.' (He 
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did not need to cry out, as the others were close to 
him.) 

' When the others saw that their mate was seized by 
a crocodile they ran up with broad blades of iron ^ in 
their hands, to try and catch hold of the brute's tail. 
When they thrust with these blades, the crocodile was 
too quick for them and dived into deep water with their 
mate ; but Ziadi kept the spear in his hand. When the 
crocodile had dived with him into the deep, he brought 
forth the spear and dug it into the beast's mouth. The 
crocodile still did not know that he had such a thing. 
It came up with him, for it said : " The man has wounded 
me. 

' Then a second time it went down with the man ; 
then Ziadi again thrust the spear into its mouth. He 
did not cry out, or make a noise as signal of danger. 
In his earnest wish to escape he thrust the spear up to 
the handle into the crocodile's mouth, as hard as he 
could. The spear had not any ba^rbs. It went down to 
the throat, and so the crocodile let go of the man ; it 
went down into the water, and the man escaped, and 
came to shore. He had strength to swim to near the 
edge of the Lake, and we, his mates, ran to catch hold 
of our friend and to bring him to land. 

' He had drunk too much water. We took sand to 
dash on his stomach until he brought up the water. 
Then all rejoiced because their mate had escaped from 
the hands of the crocodile. They blew strongly in the 
woimds 2 in his legs and tied on medicine. Mlemba, who 

* A weapon, something like a rough sword without a handle, which 
I have mentioned on p. 48. 

» They blow to clean the wounds ; they use bellows for this purpose 
when they can get them. 
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was of his kindred, took him in and took care of him. 
A month passed and he got well. 

' We others did not go into the water again ; we were 
afraid ; we went home to Manda, that is the country in 
the hills above.' 

A Story from Limbwi 

(A poor little yarn of night horror in a weak hut and of 
help coming readily when the alarm was raised but 
proving ineffectual. Limbwi is the place where we dig 
out of the ground our best supply of soap stones.) 

' It happened when Leonard of Chisumulu was Teacher. 
It was the time of ripening the Kaffir corn (May to June) . 
Chigaka was the owner of a hut and of many dogs ; he 
slept with them inside at night. One night a wild beast 
got in to seize one of the dogs. The hut was a long way 
from the Lake. Well, the dog ran under the bedstead 
on which Chigaka and his wife slept. 

' The wild beast got in because the door did not fit 
well on one side ; it thrust- itself between the door and 
the side post. As the dog had got under the bedstead, 
the wild beast left it and seized the man. He shrieked : 
'* Alarm ! a wild beast 1 " His wife was there but could 
not cry, stunned as she was with paralysing fear. 

' I heard the cry and came with a gun. The wild 
beast, seeing the gim, ran ; it had been on top and the 
man under. It had hold of the head behind, as the man 
lay on one side, but got off when it heard men coming. 
It brushed by me as I entered cr5dng out, as I did so, 
to call people. I saw it with my own eyes. 

' I found Chigaka still alive. Others came and we 
sought for medicine such as we use, but no ; nothing 
could be done, and he died. The claw had just entered 
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the neck ; no bone was broken. It had seized him with 
its teeth below and above, behind the ear. His head 
was stretched out and his eyes had been very sunken 
with age. They came at last with medicine to sprinkle, 
but by that time the wound had dried up.' 

' Is his wife still alive ? ' I asked. 

' Later in the year there was an Angoni raid, and his 
wife was killed in that same year.' 

Story of a Yao Man at Chitagala Hill 
(This man saved his women when they were in peril.) 

' It was the time of the Kaffir corn (May to June) . 
The Portuguese had already built their stockade at Mten- 
gula ; yes, and the Governor called " Crackling Thunder " 
had gone off home. 

' A lion came first to Komawantu the Angoni 's village ^ 
on the upper Kondesi river, but foimd nothing to seize 
there ; everybody had fled indoors. At the hour I speak 
of all were very much afraid and were indoors, and many 
already asleep. 

' My women slept near this house (at Chitagala) in 
a small hut with only two roof slopes ; I was in another 
hut. One woman, Miriam, was indoors, the other, Sarai, 
still outside. Miriam had three dogs which she took care 
of for her husband. They were himting dogs.' 

' Where do the best come from ? ' I asked. 

' The Chisumulu island dogs have a good name. One 
may be bought for six rolls of tobacco. Likoma dogs are 
much the same. 

' The dogs got wind of the lion from its scent and 
began barking. The lion, too, got scent of the dogs and 

* Two or three miles from Chitagala. 
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stood still as he was outside, ready to go back. The dogs 
fled inside the house, making themselves very scarce. It 
was a booth, and the dogs ran into the door. The women 
at once raised an alarm. There was a good moon, such 
as you can go with at night. I went out of my house 
with my gun and met the lion midway. I fired and 
woimded it, breaking the spine right through, and a sharp 
iron blade finished the brute with a blow on the head. 

' Then the people came in a flock to see what had 
happened. I did not find the roUed-up hair in its belly. 
We burned up all its bones.' 

The beUef is that a little ball of rolled-up hair is found 
inside the lion ; it is much coveted by hunters, as they 
think that it will give them the lion's strength ; they 
probably eat it. They biurn up the remains of the lion to 
get rid of all traces of the beast. A common idea is, 
that a spirit takes up his abode in the body of the lion, 
and if his dwelling-place is destroyed, he can come no 
more. 

Story of a Yao Hunter 

' We were a month out in the forest near the stream 
Mbatanganda, which runs into the Mdapata, and that 
into the-Njenje, and that into the Tetesi, and that again 
into the Ruhuma (Rovuma).' (This man, Mtapangwa, 
knew and loved the coimtry and its featmres.) 

' We went after the Kaffir corn harvest (June and 
July). We were fifteen gims and built one booth for us 
all. When we killed game we called Mponeni's people to 
buy it, and so got food.' 

* What sort of meat did you kill ? ' 

* Oh I of all sorts ; let me see : — buffalo, bush buck, 
wart-hogs, wild asses, hippo, sable antelope, rhinoceros. 
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* Once even elephants came on us quite unexpectedly ; 
there ; close to our booths. There were a number ; we 
got one by himself, a very big fellow. A very big one. 
Ah ! when I think of it ! 

' My master-hunter took a gun and stood ready. The 
rest of the elephants came nearer and looked at us from 
some way off. Then they got our scent. There were 
ten, and two beasts were only children. A big one had 
come on first by himself munching the trees. This male, 
on seeing us, made a great bellow. 

' Thereupon my master-himter Zimpuka — my master, 
for he it was who tattooed me to be a hunter of game. 
Look ; here are the tattoo marks on both my arms, and 
close together.' 

' Did the cutting hurt ? ' 

* These only hm-t slightly ; * he cut them with a razor 
for shaving ; he did it the first time I went on a himting 
party, and I paid him a trifle ; a fowl. 

' My master-hunter hit the elephant in the arm-pit, 
and it came out in fury to rush at my master, and knocked 
him down ; it did not injure him severely, only taking 
the skin off his arm near the wrist. I was close by, and 
fired and hit it in the ear, and it fell ; it was as it might 
be on one side of me where it fell, and my teacher on my 
other side. The elephant was stone dead. The himters 
then and there danced with frantic joy.' 

' Had it tusks ? ' 

' Yes, indeed ; tusks that needed more than one carrier. 
We stopped there and ate its flesh. It extended its trunk 
when it charged my master, and at the second shot it 
folded it up. They gave the trunk to the man who had 
the chief charm for oiu himting. 

' This man was wont to put his charms in two little 
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baskets of reed, and fastened them on his person. They 
cut tattoo marks on the right of the elephant's nostrils 
and mixed them in medicine (charms) and ate, all together. 
They cooked the trunk and ate that, all together. This 
man with the medicine -(or charms) was from Mkomanga, 
the west side of the Lake. Any big hunter has his own 
medicine. 

' They cut the tail of the elephant and put it into 
gruel for boys, to give them strength. The meat on the 
shoulders is good, very fat ; when they had cut up the 
meat they put the fat in pots.' 

Later on, he told me, the Germans (he called them 
Waduki) ' would only give us the powder to kill (game) 
for themselves. They gave me four pieces of white calico 
as I had killed ; they gave us salt to buy food ; but the 
gims were our own.' 

Story of a Schoolboy on his Holidays 

' We came from the Kondesi river on a visit to Likoma 
to see our grandmother, in the time of the Kaffir corn, 
when the south wind was violent. 

' There were two of us, I and another boy. We did 
not bring any food with us, for our grandmother lived 
there. I came away from the Kondesi river when Christo- 
pher Liweta the capitao was there ; I stopped with him 
as he had married my mother. 

' I reached my grandmother's home, and the next day 
I went to bathe in the Lake in the morning ; I went 
with my companion, whose home was at Ngoo Bay. The 
south wind was blowing unusually strong. We both 
went for a swim. We played about in the water for some 
time, going imder water with our whole body. As he 
was getting out of the water there came a big wave, and 
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in running from it he fell on a big stone, hard up against 
it. The wave turned him over, right against the rock, 
and it struck him hard on the nose, and he fainted, falling 
back into the water. 

' I caught hold of him at once. I questioned him but 
got no answer ; so. I knew that he was imconscious. 
I got him out of the water and straightened his nose, 
which was twisted as an ankle might be ; he began to 
speak again, and whispered, " Pray take me, your poor 
friend ; I have been hurt badly with this stone." So 
I took him on my back and carried him to the huts where 
his mother lived.^ They asked : " What have you done 
with him, your poor companion ? " I said : " A stone 
struck him." They asked him, and he nodded his head 
in assent : "I have been injured with the south wind, 
a wave made by the south wind has hurt me." ' 

If this boy had not helped his mate quickly, he would 
not only have failed to save his life but would have had 
to answer and probably pay for his friend's death. 

This sort" of responsibility is difficult to define. If 
people are going about together and one of them is taken 
by a wild beast — or, in rare instances, if any of them 
meet with any other accident — the survivors are respon- 
sible. If they are of near kin to the injured person, they 
will not be called to account seriously when they return 
to the village, perhaps not at all. They may have to 
pay some small amends to the mother of the dead ; a light 
fine, which is called * a fowl ', but may be five shillings, 
the value of several fowls. But if they are not of the 
same family, the matter will be gone into and settled in 

* Any relative of the mother, male or female, may be called a mother, 
and the same with the father, though many of them have particular 
names as well. 
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the public court of the village, and some considerable 
payment will be expected. 

If a man has put himself into a caravan of his own 
accord, the head of the caravan is in no way liable for 
what happens to him ; but if he has hired the man, he 
will be liable. It should be noted that in most of these 
stories, either the people helped were of too near kin to 
their companions for any payment to be expected, or 
else the rescuer only came upon the scene when the others 
were already in danger, and so would not have been 
responsible at all. 

A BuNGULU Fisherman's Story 

(A fishing incident at Bungulu, opposite Likoma, in 
1908, confirmed by Selea himself.) 

' After the Kaffir corn was ripe (in July) we went with 
a drag-net to fish. The net and the one canoe we used 
belonged to the headman, Kuni. 

' We threw the net from the canoe ; chi chi chi, down 
into the deep water ; then we came to shore with the 
ropes to draw it in, leaving the net out in the Lake. 
We fasten the dragging rope to the middle of the 
stick at this end of the net and to the middle of the 
other stick at the other end of the net, and so we drag 
it in ; there were six men to one rope and six to the 
other. 

' No sooner had we begim to pull than the net was 
brought up by something and would not come in. One, 
Isaac, dived where the net had stuck ; it was two to 
three fathoms deep there ; and as he was near the surface 
in coming up, a crocodile seized him and drew him under, 
and he was near death there. Then a hand was seen ; 
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it beckoned to us, up and down, and those on the shore 
launched two canoes. 

' The crocodile when he dived with Isaac went off with 
him into the deep ; then we beat on the gunwales of the 
canoes : No no no, and so we tried amongst ourselves 
to drive off the crocodile till the sun was well up. We 
were saying : " We may save our companion," until we 
were tired out, when we came back to shore, and lay in 
wait for the crocodile, hoping it would come up. At last 
the crocodile came back and began to eat the man quite 
near the shore. 

* Then Selea, . when he saw that his friend is being 
eaten, began to laimch a canoe to cut off the crocodile 
from the Lake side. Thereupon the crocodile bit the 
body in pieces, but remained near shore to eat him. So 
we beat the canoes again, and Selea dived and rescued 
a leg from its mouth ; he dived a second time and took 
the head. 

' Then others of us dived and looked for the arms and 
the other leg, but could not find it. When we failed to 
get the other members — for had not they been taken off 
into the deep ? — ^we went back to the village and buried 
the parts which had been recovered. There was such 
mourning as there could be. The owner of the net, Kuni, 
paid six goats.' 

It seems that the crocodile had got on the net and 
pressed it down with its feet, so the men thought that 
a rock had caught it. When the beast went off into the 
Lake it lifted the net up and passed under, and so got 
away home to the deep. The owner of the net was con- 
sidered liable for the life of the man killed. 
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Tope-la-Wantu 

(This story of going promptly to rescue those in deadly 
peril, even if too late to save, was told me by a man 

living near Kobwe.) 

' We all lived at that time on the Msinje river, near 
Chisindo Hill. We had built our village there six years ; 
it was the time when the trees put out their young leaves 
and all nature begins sprouting. 

' We had cleared new fields and were waiting for the rain. 
There was a woman whose name was Tope-la-Wantu ; 
she had been bought, but was now living unmarried.' 

This name means ' the dirt beneath men's feet ' — 
a contemptuous name which the woman had given her- 
self. She was a drudge, and she probably said one day : 
' You treat me like the dirt beneath your feet ; very 
well, I will call myself the dirt beneath your feet.' Per- 
haps she would have been supposed to be a woman with 
no ideas, and yet she summed up the whole situation 
ironically in a word. 

' This woman went down to the River Msinje to draw 
water in the afternoon.' — People often draw water twice 
a day ; in the early morning and ag9,in in the early 
afternoon. If they drink much they may go three times : 
early morning, noon, and 4 p.m. 

' After this woman had gone to the river, men heard 
a cry : "I am seized ! Oh Mother ! " 

' Alichema, who is dead now, ran at once and br6ught 
his gun. Many others followed, but Alichema had gone 
on alone. He found the lion standing over the woman. 
It was growling : Agh, not loud. Its tail was straight 
out and slanting up, but not swaying. He fired, and 
broke the beast's right forward leg The lion could not 
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do anything ; Alichema finished it off with a second shot. 
We did not leap about for joy, for had not a human 
being been killed ? ' 

' Did the animal bring up the ball of hair^ as they are 
said to do ? ' I asked. 

' These elder men know if it did so. It was a male 
lion. We could but burn up the beast with its skin.' 

The story seems to have happened when Dr. L. was 
head at Mtengula. The man who told me the story said 
that the doctor's native name, Namaumbo (the man of 
the collections of hair), did not refer to his whiskers; 
it was simply a name, he said : ' As you Christians call 
a man by another name without any particular reason ' ; 
but I feel sure that this was only an instance of the 
general reluctance of the natives to talk about names. 

Apropos of ironical names, in 1882 or 1883, I think, 
when I was living at Kobwe, two men from Chilola were 
taken prisoners by the Angoni. They were well on in 
life and were not considered worth taking home, and the 
Angoni in pure devilry told one of them to injure his 
companion, and compelled him to slash the man on both 
cheeks. Then they gave the injured man his tiuii, and 
he cut off his companion's hands at the wrists. The 
result of the slashing of the face was that the man 
appeared to laugh. Both got back to their village and 
recovered from their wounds. The man with the slashed 
face took the name of ' always laughing ' {rhomme qui 
tit), while the man without hands took a name used by 
the fishermen meaning a net set in such a way that it 
cannot catch anything. This man had a net, and kindred 
who looked after him, and extraordinary strength in the 
stumps of his arrtis with which he could break the ribs 
of an opponent, so he was much respected in his village. 
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Story of a Mbweka Man - 

' Joseph left his village on the Lake, near Utonga, to 
go to Mtengula. He got near the River Mbweka. A wild 
beast saw him and made for him. Joseph made a yell : 
" A beast, a beast." There had been no alarm that any 
beast was on that road. 

' I was in my hut and heard the cry. I had another, 
named Chiwoko, with me, we were two together, so I took 
an axe and ran. I took Joseph and threw him behind 
me. The wild beast on seeing us stood still and roared. 
It ran off, crossed the Msinje, and stood on the further 
bank. 

' A crowd of men came and asked : " Where is the 
beast ? " Chiwoko came with a spear. It roared again 
and came nearer, then a man called Mpuchika took his 
bow and wounded it with an arrow, and Samuel cut at 
it with a broad-bladed axe. So it died. The headman, 
Latu, took off and prepared the skin and went with it 
to Unangu. He got five shillings for it. We had good 
hearts, meaning to rescue our friend. The Indian com 
was putting out the bearded tufts. (It was February,) 
It was a male leopard.' 

A Lion at a Beer-drinking 

« 

(At Chiteji's feast at Chigoma, a lion came to spoil sport, 
and there was danger and mutual help too.) 

' The men were at a beer feast. Chigulu's brothers 
made the beer to make merry for him ; they were eating 
the ground-nut crop (about May or June). It happened 
that Chigulu himself went out, fearing nothing. It was 
only this night that any report got about that there was 
a lion in the land ; there had been nothing to warn them. 



^ 
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Another man, Kungwadila, came out of his hut in 
the night to go and call a friend, to say : " Let us go 
and light up for sprats" (usipa),^ As he got to the 
stockade, he came on a lion ; he had not yet reached 
his friend's door when he came on this male lion. He 
^ (the lion) killed him (the man). 

' Another man came out, and came on the body, not 
knowing what had happened ; the lion seized his arm, 
and he yelled ; one of his men, Magaya, came out with 
a spear and took him from the lion ; he wounded the 
lion with his spear in the chest and it left the man. 

' When he had got off, the lion went on to where 
Chigulu and his friends were drinking and foimd the 
headman himself outside, close to the door ; it seized 
him and killed him. Men came out and raised a cry 
and an alarm. They tore grass off the roof and set it 
alight to give light all round. Some got on the hut. 
The lion got into a cattle-pen.' (This is a circle of poles, 
ten to twelve feet high, with some rope or sticks round 
to keep them up ; it may be twelve feet in diameter.) 

' The men looked in and could see the lion in the pen, 
he on one side and the cattle on the other side. There 
were many men, and one fired, and another. So they 
killed it, and they took the body and the ball of hair 
which it had brought up in growling and in dying, and 
its claws, and burned all. 

' When they had burnt it, they ground all to make 
charms to defend the land — agoing round everywhere in 
procession, and so no lion can come again.' (Save as 
God wills.) 

Afterwards the wounded man who had escaped was 

* They light torches to attract the fish when throwing the net and 
beat on the canoes to confuse them. 

M 
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given the name of Lien, because he had been bitten 
by one. 

It may be noticed that the natives in speaking of 
a beast say sometimes ' it ' and sometimes ' he ' ; they 
appear to personify it in appropriate contexts. 

A Mohammedan Teacher's Story 

(This was the yarn of a bright Mohammedan boy, a quasi 
teacher, but ignorant of the Qoran.) 

' A giri went to the river to wash the grain ready for 
pounding and grinding for, the next day's cooking. She 
was a big girl, but not yet married, and her work was 
with a view to my having food.' (She was his slave, but 
it would have been unkind to say so.) 

' It was about the third hour of the morning. When 
she had thoroughly cleaned the grain she would go to 
the village, the relish with her, and my porridge would 
often be fish. 

' That day she said to herself : "I will cross the water 
and go on to my mother's." She had not really got to 
her mother's, but came back, and on the way she was 
seized in the water of the river. There was a good deal 
of water as it was the wet season and the stream was 
full. Indeed the water on the near side needed some 
swimming. The big girl did not cry out, but a smaller 
girl who was coming back with her cried out : " Danger, 
danger ! the beast ! the beast ! " She did not say 
" crocodile " as she was so small. 

' Thereupon men heard and came to the spot, but could 
not see the big girl, so a man, Masanda, dived ; he dived 
on purpose to see the crocodile ; he felt it and pulled 
it up, holding on to its head while it had the girl in its 
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mouth. Then he left the head and wounded it by the 
tail, and it dropped the corpse and got away into deep 
water in a hole in the river-bed. So Masanda rescued 
the body from being eaten ; the stream took it into the 
Lake, and we picked it up the next day and buried it.' 

We see here what often happens, risks taken if only 
the body may be rescued from the awful eating ; often 
when there can be no hope of saving a life, a man will 
risk his own life to save from the further misfortune ; it 
is done from genuine sympathy, as it was in this case. 

A Leaping Leopard 
(Told by Frederick, a Lumbaulu boy.) 

' We left our village about two o'clock one day and 
went up into the hills, for that was our wont, to hunt 
in the hills through the forest. Mkuluma was the name 
of the hill, near Bungulu village. 

' At first we killed two animals for food ; they were 
wild goats. There was a pack of thirteen dogs, some of 
a small sort, some of a big sort. There was one dog, the 
leader, called None-of-your-nonsense. The dogs seized 
these animals by the throat. 

' Going on a long distance and round a big ant-heap 
the dogs drove out a leopard there. He was sleeping 
but lightly, he was on the alert as he was hungry. So 
they drove him out, and he went on to near a river-bed 
and then stood still. We all too, three of us, were 
running up to where it stood. One was in front, for he 
purposed to shoot at it with an arrow. 

' The leopard sprang and snatched the arrow from the 
bow with its teeth. And so again when he fitted another 
arrow on the string, it leapt again past the arrow, and 

M 2 
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seized the man with its teeth. Thereupon we came up 
at once, with the man's uncle. The uncle put an arrow 
in his bow, but the brute leaped again and seized the 
arrow, and the uncle cast away all the arrows he had in 
his hand, but kept his bow, warding the beast off, and 
we chased it and killed it with sticks.' 

I questioned another witness, to get the story clearer, 
and he said : ' The uncle shot an arrow at the leopard, 
who warded it off, snapping at it, and then came on, 
right on the bow ; then one dog seized it by the tail ; 
the others ran away. Then the uncle (whose name was 
Brass) hit it with a stick ; some say with an axe-handle 
with iron in it. He hit it once full on the face, and that 
was enough, as the axe penetrated the forehead. It fell 
down at once and died ; the dogs all joined in then, to 
worry the body. 

' We carried the man off in a machila (a sort of 
palanquin of cloth) which we made. His wound was on 
the back of the head near the ear. We got medicine 
from Likoma hospital.' 

Bungulu may be twelve miles by water from Likoma, 
and they had to paddle across the Lake to get there. 

Rashid and the Lions 

(Rashid, a man of Mbamba, north of Msumba, told 

me this story.) 

' We once had a pen full of cattle. There were sixteen 
oxen in the pen ; some of other people, which we kept 
for them, some our own. If a man takes care of other 
people's oxen as his business, when they have young ones 
the owner takes one by itself to give to the caretaker, 
and if he likes he can leave the others still in the pen.' 
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' But/ I asked, ' if a cow has one young one, does he 
take that one by itself ? ' 

' No ; he can't do that until they have had, it may be, 
six children. If they have no young, he takes a fowl 
having feathers (which means some bird, but not a calf 
or a kid), and pays that to the owner of the pen. If he 
puts a bull to be kept in the pen, the owner of the pen 
puts it with one of his cows, and the first calf of this 
cow will belong to the owner of the cow and the pen. 

' A lion came at night and got into our cattle-pen. 
Then my uncle called me, and said : '' There is a lion 
in there now seizing oxen." It was midnight and no 
moon ; black dark. He called for fire.' 

' Did the cattle and the lion fight or not ? ' I asked. 

' Yes ; there was one well-known bull, its name was 
Mlongola (the Leader) in this pen. So the lion fled out 
of the pen suddenly, and I fired and hit him with my 
gun. It got out over the top of the poles which formed 
the pen (in a circle some ten feet high), and it roared. 
He wanted to catch us because we stopped him eating 
the beasts, for we lighted torches ' (of grass in wisps). 
' We saw its eyes in the night, for it lifted its eyelids 
that it might see well. Yes, and its teeth were clearly 
seen when it leaped and came down on the solid ground ; 
its claws were not visible. Thereupon it stretched up its 
neck to look round well ; then I fired at its neck. It 
was a male. It just roared once and fell stone dead. 

' We had not passed a week when four more lions came. 
The day they came I was away at Msumba. I got 
a message early, to say : " The cattle in our village have 
an end." When we had hurried back to this village, the 
messenger and I, we found three oxen dead, and two 
were eaten up and nothing left. We were lamenting 
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indeed as we realized, " the cattle are all finished 
off ".' 

Rashid probably meant his own cattle as opposed to 
those he was herding ; but it may have been dramatic 
exaggeration, which is often used. 

' When I had sent a messenger to my father to beg 
for powder, he sent me some. There was rain that night ; 
the four lions all got into the pen. We called strongly 
for fire and tried to light up brightly, but the fire went 
out because of the rain. Afterwards I got near the pen, 
and the moon shone, and I could see all four lions in it. 
The biggest roared and began to come out, and I shot 
him and he died there, on the spot, in the cattle-pen. 

' I called for the other gun which my uncle held in his 
hands ; I fired and hit the second beast. Then this 
wounded one and the two remaining got out of the pen, 
going away and roaring — at least the wounded one roared, 
the other two only went off. The powder was finished, 
so I called for men to put the dead lion out of the pen. 
My uncle said : *' No, let us wait for to-morrow. All 
have already gone into their huts and shut the doors." 
So we went home, and so to sleep. 

' At dawn next day we got the dead lion out of the pen, 
and prepared to follow up the one that was wounded ; but 
the people refused, so we left him alone. He would die out- 
side, and indeed we found his body later on ; it had rotted. 

' It was at the same time we heard that men had been 
seized at Msumba, seven miles to the south of us, and 
in the Mission there one man had been taken, and we 
were very downhearted (fearing) lest it should come to 
our village again. 

' Then we heard : " There is one at Chimoto's village 
across the Fubwe river." (This river is some three miles 
to the northward.) " A lion has seized a goat to-day ; 
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we heard it when the sim was well up." We were sur- 
prised that at this hour, in the early morning, a lion 
should seize anything. We said : " Perhaps it is a 
leopard." We went off and, crossing the Fubwe river, 
we came on the man who bad been with the goats ; he 
too was running to call us. We said : " Come on, let 
us hunt the lion." We found it in the bush, with the 
body of the goat. We pushed into the bush, but only 
found the carcass ; the lion had gone off. 

' We built a trap and set a gun in it, and went back 
homewards. We had not reached the houses when we 
heard the gun go off in the trap. Just after it went off 
the rain came down in torrents, and violent wind, and 
it continued all through the next night and the next 
dawn ; a continuous heavy rain. When we searched there 
was no track visible ; it had been washed away by the rain. 

' We took a number of men to look for the lion amongst 
the cassava crop. We put the liAi up and he then got 
into the river near the Lake ; other men were there, and 
said : "It has gone into the river yonder." I went close 
to the bushes, and saw it crouched down, and I was in 
the act of firing when he rushed out, chasing a man 
named Paul, a nephew of Sila Mtambo, a man of the 
village there. The lion was on him and would have 
bitten him ; when I fired I saw the man fall ; he stmnbled 
with fear, but the lion fell dead close on him, with its 
paws stretched out and lifted. 

' I ran up and pushed Paul out of its reach, then he 
was able to get up. I called for another gun. I had hit 
the lion in the backbone ; it could not get away, but 
rolled over this way and that, trying to move away, but 
could not do so ; it was roaring loudly. This one too 
was a male. I shot him again, this time close to the top 
of a fore-leg. My elder brother came up too and shot at it. 
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' Then the people made the noise of joy, and women 
too danced, the particular dance called Likwata ; they 
danced from when the sun began to go down till the 
time for going to school the next day, then they rested. 
Then people of the villages round came and set up another 
dance, Chisamba, and danced till the beginning of the 
afternoon, and so they dropped off in parties, making 
the shrill sound of joy, and so back to their homes.' 

I asked if Paul was his kinsman. 

' No, Paul was not of my clan, but he married a distant 
relative of mine.' 

A Story from Losefa 

' There was a woman called Mlipaka who went to the 
stream Lichoyi some time ago. The Indian corn was 
ripening, and she went to the river to wash out the 
roughly pounded graip. A crocodile seized her in the 
arm. She shrieked out. Anyundu heard her and rushed 
into the water, and seized the crocodile by the tail ; the 
crocodile let go of the woman and slipped off. The 
woman left us by two o'clock ; left us by dying.' 

I asked for more details. 

' Anyundu proposed to catch hold of the crocodile and 
to raise an alarm and call people together, but when he 
got hold the crocodile let go of the woman and slipped 
off, for he was alone, and the water up to the chest, so 
he had no power to pull it out on shore. It had caught 
the woman in the right arm near the wrist, just where 
the joint comes. Anyundu put on medicine and blew 
into the wound with bellows, but to no purpose. Later 
on they set a trap, a noose in a sapling bent down, near 
the mouth of the river. As it tried to get from the Lake 
into the river-bed it was taken. 

' When it was dead they split up the belly and took 
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out the spleen and fastened it firmly to stones, and put 
it in a cianoe and paddled out into the deep water, and 
so threw it into the water. If we had not done this, 
people would have used it for poison.' 

ft 

A Story from Mluluka 

' One, Mkata, set a fish-pot in the river Mluluka. He 
started early in the morning to look after the fish-pots. 
So he got into a canoe to pull the fish-pots in, and so came 
to the shore with them. Many fish had got into the fish- 
pot, and as he was stringing the fish, on his spear, a big 
crocodile came up and seized the canoe underneath and 
pulled it, till it was afloat, and out into the Lake. 

' Mkata wanted to go in and get the canoe back. His 
man stopped him : *' Don't go, let me get it back." Then 
the crocodile left the canoe and seized this youth in the 
knee, and he yelled out : " Master, master, a crocodile 
has got me by the leg." His master left the fish and 
dived, and tore away the boy and got to land with him. » 
The bone of the knee was smashed ; he was bad three 
years, and then got better, walking with a stick to support 
him.' 

Trapping a Crocodile 
(Another story from Mluluka.) 

' Chingani, a brother of Matate, went to gather leaves 
of a water-plant, chali, to bum and make salt. A crocodile 
came out and seized him. The women with him ran to 
tell the men in the village. The men took three canoes to 
search for the body ; they searched till noon, but were 
beaten, all to no purpose. They said : " Let us take some 
food and search again." They came back and searched 
again, but found no trace, till the sun went down. 

' Next day they came across the bone of the skull in the 
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chali growth in the river, in the spot where the crocodile 
fed. Then when they had cut a sapling of nUomoni wood, 
and bark rope of momho wood, they built a dam across the 
stream, to cut off the crocodile from the river. In this 
they set a trap, of a noose and a strong sapling. 

* In the morning they came to look at it, and so the 
second day and the third day, but nothing had been 
caught. Then they said : " Come and let us tell the head- 
man, Mnyanji (sumamed of the bracelets), for he is the 
owner of this land." They told the headman : " We 
have set a trap, but it misses a catch each time. We want 
you to send your kinsmen to-day." 

' They went, Miami, Nyundo, and I, and we set the trap 
again. We cried aloud : " You crocodile, here we are ; 
this land is ours, our very own, and the bounds duly 
beaten, with Chilimbo on one side and the Dwili river on 
the other. To-day we are setting this trap ; before it 
dawns, after this very night, be trapped, (but) if this land 
is not ours, be not trapped." 

* And he was trapped that very night, round his body 
close to his two back legs. 

' When we killed him, the hands and the bones of the 
legs of the dead, and the brass rings he had worn were 
found in the belly.' 

Nicholas's Story 

(Nicholas was a teacher who came from Mchilenji, 

where this happened.) 

* In these days a wild beast seized a woman of Manawa 
whose name was Mpalila. It seized her near a hut at 
night. Two, women had gone out of their hut at night. 
It was at this time of year, in the Kaffir com harvest (in 
June). 

* I was in my hut, and the women whom the wild beast 
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attq.cked were sleeping in their hut, with Frank and 
Frank's wife. It was night, all had turned in to sleep. 
Frank was asleep in their house, and I in mine. It was 
pitch dark, and the brute was outside. 

' Then Frank heard the cry of danger. Koto ! which the 
women raised. They had gone out and the beast caught 
one. The moon was now rising, but the light was still very 
dim. When the beast saw Frank it left the woman, and 
she escaped ; the other woman had taken cover in the 
wood and she now tried to reach the hut, and the brute 
seized her. Frank had not known there was this second 
woman outside. He tried to rescue her and caught hold 
on one side while the beast pulled on the other ; the 
woman was dead when I. got there. 

' I heard the cries now, and heard my name, for I had 
been fast asleep. I could hear : "A wild beast, a wild 
beast, oh, come and help, come and help ! It is tearing 
away the corpse. I cannot hold ! Help ! ** 

* As I woke and heard, my heart was full of fear. I 
looked at the hearth hoping to go out with fire, but there 
was none there. Then I said : '* Never mind, I had better 
go out ; as God wills." So I went out of the hut with my 
axe. When I got to Frank's door I could not see clearly, 
for the moon was not up enough. I could only hear the 
lion's growl, so I cried out : " Wait for me, I am coming." 

* Thereupon the lion, leaving the body, turned on me ; 
it sprang on me and knocked me down, but as it jumped 
I had struck out with the axe, well home ; there, imder- 
neath the lion, I called on God and remembered the name 
of the Lord. Frank had now pulled the body towards 
his hut. The lion could only scratch my arms and legs, 
nothing more. Frank came and simply shoved it off me 
with his hands and feet. He had no sort of weapon in 
his hands. I now got up and got a grip on my axe ; I had 
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not thrown it so as to leave go all together. Frank stood 
by the body with a stick he picked up, for fear the brute 
would try and take it again ; but it only growled. 

' By this time other men were coming up with lighted 
grass to where they heard us call. The brute got away 
into the wood when it saw the fire. 

' It came back in the night to my door and seized a flat 
piece of palm prepared to make a basket. It gnawed at 
it and then threw it away. When the light of dawn had 
come up we found the bit of basket. 

' Afterwards they killed this lion in the cattle-pen of 
A-tema-n'gombe (i. e. Mr. Cut-cattle), they shot it with 
bow (and arrow). 

' They kept the corpse of the woman safe in Frank's 
hut, the woman who was seized first was only scratched 
in the head ; she went to the hospital at Likoma.' 

A Story from Mtengula 

' Kaisi and Luka went to dive for fish together, when 
the siui was well up, at the season when the new green 
begins to shoot. They caught a lot of mbuvu fish. When 
they had finished, a crocodile caught Kaisi in the leg, by 
the calf. He began to say : ** Something has seized me '' ; 
Luka began to run away. Kaisi did not yell ; he kept 
his head and said : " Tell my mother, Kaisi has been 
seized by a crocodile. Good-bye ; *' and so disappearing 
the crocodile took him under. 

' Binali and Thabit came and launched a canoe, so as 
to be on the Lake, and then they dived. They caught 
hold of the tail of the crocodile under water, then it 
dropped the body and fled into deep water. Then they 
put the corpse in the canoe and took it to their village 
and buried it. Kaisi was seized in the Chipoli river at its 
mouth. 
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' Afterwards they called another man to build a trap at 
Mikuyu. They twisted rope of the young palm shoots. 
The crocodile slept out there every day, to bask in the 
Sim, and so it was taken (in the snare), by the neck. Men 
heard the noise it made and ran together and found it 
caught. They brought sticks to beat it on the snout, and 
so it died. Then they pulled along the body as far as the 
Boma (government house). The governor gave them four 
shillings.' 

• A Lion at a Mourning 

(This story was told by Christopher, a Christian 
Chiwanga boy. Christians will join their imconverted 
brothers in a mourning, a practice which may lead to good 
or to ill.) 

' First it happened that my sister had died in the foot- 
hills. We went off to sleep at the mourning place. We 
had slept there three nights, and the fourth day, about 
four in the afternoon, my mother's sister went to kindle 
a fire in the hut, and on coming out again she said : "I 
must go to the field to fetch some pumpkins." This was 
to cook for the neighbours who had attended the mourn- 
ing, with a view to their going back home the next 
day.i 

' As she went off a lion rushed in and seized her. I 
heard her cry : " Danger, Koto, mother, mother ! " We 
at once ran to where the lion had come. Azoa leapt over 
the lion and the body, so as to cut it off from the bush. 
It was now dusk and we took lighted grass and wood to 
throw at the lion ; then it threw away the woman it had 
seized, and we took her till we got to the hut and put her 
inside. 

* The mourners often go off in the day to their own work and return 
at night to join in the motiming chants. 
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' Then we made a big fire outside, so that the lion 
should not get into the hut again and seize the woman, 
whom it had bitten to begin with. So we kept watch all 
night till dawn came. 

' We collected stones in three heaps. When the lion 
came near we took up stones to throw at it, then it ran 
off and roared loudly, terrifying us very badly. It was 
a whirring noise, the breath coming from down in the 
stomach and then forced out of the mouth ; now vety 
loud, now low ; all the time six women cowered in the 
hut, while we were six men outside.' 

When I asked for more details, the boy said : 

* We found the lion over the body of my aimt, her legs 
lying out between the brute's fore-legs and it seizing her 
neck with its teeth. It could roar (growl ?) though it 
had hold of a man. My father leapt over the lion to 
cut him off, lest he should make off into the bush with 
the body. I stood on one side, others took wisps of burn- 
ing grass and came close after us to the spot. When we 
had taken the woman from the brute's claws it turned, 
prepared to leap on some one else, but we drove it off with 
the fire and it went into the bush, the whirring noise in 
the throat louder and louder. The stones were not very 
big ; such as we could throw with one hand. 

* They dashed on water, and blew into the wounds with 
bellows of goat's skin as the lion's hair was in the wound, 
hoping to get it out. These hairs stick hard in the wound ' 
(and would set up inflammation). ' She liked to be very 
near the fire, for her whole body was full of chill. She 
lamented very much : " Oh, mother, mother ! " — ^Then 
to her friends : *' Your comrade is getting up to- leave 
this place." 

' So all night ; now driving ofi the beast, and it back 
in the bush ; and then again, here it was back ; and we 
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could see him, his legs moving as in march, CHwa, chwa, 
chwa, yet its step could hardly be heard. He roared 
loudest when we took the woman from him. 

' He came back the last time near dawn. All along we 
could hear it making the whirring growl, its fur was up 
like a cat's.* (Here the narrator passed his hand back 
over his head, pushing up the hair.) ' Its eyes sticking 
out and its whole body strung tense.' (Here he stood 
with arms bent, fists closed and well up in front.) ' Its 
tail up and swinging round on this side and that as if to 
work up strength. We raised a shout : " Oh ! oh ! — 
there ! there ! " and threw stones. 

' In the early morning we plaited bark rope to make 
a kind of hammock, and put the woman in it. She 
suffered terribly, but did not lose consciousness. And 
so we got her to Chiwanga village, and there she passed 
three nights and so died. 

' I got medicine from Seiior Lopez to pour into the 
wounds. It was the season of strong wind and so there 
was no opportunity to take her and go with her to Likoma 
(20 miles to the northward). 

* So we left the mourning in the foot-hills and joined 
together to make a mourning et the Lake.' 

Miserere Domine. 

A Story from the Ngoo Hills 

' It was in the time of taxing. Three women, Kwini, 
her mother Neema, and Deborah, went to sleep in the bush 
near to Lionde's village to hide from the tax-gatherers.' 
(The Portuguese tax-gatherers would run the women in 
because the men were not there to pay.) ' They had no 
booths to sleep in ; they only lit a fire and then lay down. 
They put grass to lie on and their small palm-mats on the 
grass 
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' They slept there, and that very night, near dawn, 
a lion came and seized Kwini, who cried out to raise the 
alarm. Lionde came at once ^ when he heard his mother 
shrieking ; I came too and Kalangola, who is a witness 
of what happened. We saw the fire burning and lighting 
up Lionde. Deborah came out of the. bush ; but there 
was the cloth of Kwini, the lion had carried her off. 
Neema came out too ; she and Deborah had got off. The 
lion had gone off with Kwini, only her clothes remained. 
We tried to follow the trail, but could not find it well, and 
sleep was heavy on us. So to sleep for a short time. 

' In the morning we followed the trail ; no gun, only 
axes and a spear. There was blood along the trail every- 
where, and the lion's foot-prints and broken grass right 
up to the place where it had put down her body and began 
to eat. On seeing the lion on the corpse the men yelled, 
and the lion ran away. When we looked at the body, one 
leg had been eaten and the lion had begun on the ribs on 
that side. There was one leg left, and both arms and 
head, ^o we laid it in order and buried Lionde's mother.' 

Story of a Pachia Man 

' Long ago, when we liv§d together in 'Chia, when the 
season came round to hoe new fields to drive off hunger 
we said : " Come now and hoe new fields outside our 
village." When we had made our plans we hoed all day 
in the south wind season, and were very tired. 

' I was on one side of a stream-bed, my mate was on 
the other side, the river-bed between us. Then 
i heard a yelling. I ran to the other side ; there was no 
water at this time, it was the season after we had cut the 
Kaffir com. When I went there I had my hoe in my 
hand, and there I saw a wild beast falling flat down. My 

» The men were also hiding near the village. 
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friend and the beast had been wrestling : the beast had 
tried to throw the man down, but the man had won and 
thrown the beast. . The beast was on its back, its claws in 
the man's body, some in his loins, some in his chest, its 
forelegs wounding the chest. . Then I ran and clasped 
the man, and the beast ran oif into the wood.' 

He explained further : ' The beast came on him in 
hoeing ; it made a noise like a deep cough. It did not 
come from the front but from the side and knocked him 
down. He got up quickly and grasped his hoe to hit it, 
then they closed. The man threw away his hoe and 
grasped the beast's throat with both hands.' 



Mattiya's Story 

(A Christian teacher, Mattiya, was returning home to 
Chilowelo from a village north of Dimba.) 

' We reached Dimba about noon. Hamedi said : " Let 
us start now." I objected, saying : " The right time for 
going to Chilowelo has passed." My friend was obstinate 
about it. Our party consisted of three ; I and Grey and 
Medi — so he was usually called. So off and along, as far 
as the middle (Si Mapanji hill. 

'The season was January, and the path very much 
overgrown. We two, I and Grey, in front ; and Medi 
rather behind. We had no idea that a lion was there on 
the Lake side, drinking. I heard Medi calling and ran 
into the path. 

' We had got some way on, when the lion saw Medi ; 
it tackled him and chased him and would not leave off. 
We were in front and heard a cry : " A wild beast, a wild 
beast ! Oh your mate ! Oh your mate ! I am dying, 
dying ! " I took it that it was a lion, and I said to Grey : 

N 
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" Come on let us go back to our mate who is crying out." 
So we ran hard. 

' Medi was running after us, and when he got near he 
fell down at full length on his stomach ; it was fear 
almost killed him. I lifted up my spear and stood on 
high ground, that the lion might see me clearly, and 
might hear me shouting words (of defiance) : "It dies 
to-day ; it dies ! " The lion left off attending to Medi, 
where he had fallen, and looked at me only and the spear. 
I said " If you seize one of these I will pierce you with 
my spear directly ! " 

' When Grey saw the lion, he too fell down in great fear, 
so that his cloth came off, though there was not a breath 
of wind, it was fear only. I said to them : " You had 
much better get up, and all of us fix our eyes on the lion." 
So we all together looked at him with our eyes. The 
lion lifted its head and yawned, its mouth wide open, and 
lolled out its tongue, and put out its fingers — for the 
claws had been sheathed. All its teeth stood out clear 
as it opened its mouth. We held our ground, it might be 
for twenty minutes ; after that it brandished its tail and 
sent out a sharp cry. 

' Then we see it turn its head — not knowing why it 
should do so ; and see ! it is going off ! Purr wurr — it 
runs off, and goes up the hill. I charged my companion 
Grey : *' Let us keep a good look out ; I know that now 
he has gone up the hill he purposes to meet us in the path 
further on, so let us look out on the hill side, and on the 
Lake side." 

' So we took up our way again, and so forward. We 
went well on till we came on a snake, rolled round, right 
in the path.^ We went on a little and an adder came out 
into the path in the direction we were going ; it brushed 

* The native name of this snake is mbubo. 
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against my foot as it passed. Grey and Medi hit it with 
their sticks, and I stamped on it. We said : " There is 
danger in the path, we have now met with three bad 
omens." 

' We went on a bit and looking ahead we saw twisted 
across our path a sultdu.' (A small snake with two black 
stripes and a white one between.) ' We went on steadily 
a long way, as far as the river Lifumesi. We saw under- 
growth and thick grass, no road at all ; we said : " We 
are meeting with more ill-luck here ! " It was now five 
o'clock. We went off from this on the hill, and so on till 
we went down to Chilowelo, and so on till we quite reached 
the village. 

' We told people all this ; how it had come to us in the 
wilderness. They said ; " You two are not the unlucky 
ones, you have not even any case against you or your 
bodies " ' (for you did not wish to start). 

This means : ' You have not done anything to bring 
the ill-luck on yourselves, and you are not responsible to 
anyone else for it ; no one can sue you for damages.' 
For, if you have brought ill-luck on any one else, he has 
a ' case ' against you, and may bring an action against 
you in the village court. 

' They continued : "It was Medi ; he is the unlucky 
(bewitched) one. Look at him ! A wild beast has tackled 
him. Look again ! Snakes come out on him in the path, 
even here, in the path going to his own village. They 
have bewitched him, that he might die on this journey. 
He, Medi, is the unlucky one. The teacher (Mattiya who 
told this) has a good case for damages." ' 
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A Story from Chilowelo 

' We built a dam across the river, and plaited bamboos 
to make fish pots and put them in the dam.^ A man 
would go into the water every day to examine the fish 
pots to see if any fish had been taken. It was after the 
river had dried up at the mouth that we set these traps, 
to catch nchanjika fish and pusu fish especially.' 

' When would you go to take out the fish ? ' I asked. 

' We set the pots in the evening in the openings in the 
dam. In the morning we bring the pots to the shore, and 
when on shore we take out the fish which have been 
caught ; not before.' 

' About how many may you hope to catch in one day ? ' 

' Some catch nothing ; others four or five ; others a lot 
of fish which they have to string on something, generally 
on a spear from bottom to top, one or more such spears. 

' I went one day to look at the traps. A crocodile was 
there in the opening where one trap was fastened ; one 
pole to which the trap was fastened was on one side of 
the gap, one on the other. I reached the trap on the up 
stream side, the crocodile was on the down stream side 
of the trap. I was standing in the water up to the chest. 
The crocodile seized me quite unexpectedly. It seized 
me in the flesh of the calf. I seized one of the poles and 
raised an alarm. I was in great pain : " Danger ! danger ! 
I am being carried off ! " 

' There were many men to whom the fish pots belonged 
on the shore but they were afraid lest the crocodile might 
seize them. But the (Mohammedan) teacher, Nyundu, 
had a stout heart and came to the rescue. He came out 
in the water to where I stood, he thrust the fish trap down 

» There are several openings in the dam and each opening is filled 
with a pot, the mouth up stream. 
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with his foot, so that it brushed hard against the crocodile's 
back ; the crocodile started and thought : " Something 
else will catch me.*' When I had been cast loose by the 
crocodile I swam away and got to the bank. 

' The next day at dawn, the teacher N3mndu got a shot 
at the crocodile and killed it dead. I got medicine from 
Amilunji. Do you want me to tell the name of the medi- 
cine ? Its name was " Cure to-day." You had to roast 
roots and put in oil.' 

It should be noticed that these two last examples of 
courage and helpfulness were furnished by our Christian 
teacher, and by the Mohammedan teacher of the same 
place. 

Another Story from Chilowelo 

' We were asleep for it was very dark, and a lion came 
to seize goats ; he got hold of one and broke up their pen. 
Coming out of our huts we brought fire and so caught 
sight of the lion running off. The goats had run away, 
they were still about, not seized by the lion. 

' No sooner were we back in our huts, than the beast 
came back, and took some and ate them. We came out 
again and collected the other goats and put them in 
safety inside a hut. The lion went off across the river 
and seized a bull. 

' When it was dawn we said : " Let us dig a pit." We 
dug out the earth till we had a big pit, and over it we 
placed the boards of the vessel which had been wrecked 
here ; it was the ship-builder's own vessel. Then we 
pull up soil to cover the boards. Then we brought the 
body of the bull the lion had killed and drove a stick on 
this side and on that, and fastened the carcase firmly to 
them.^ 

» While the lion was tearing the carcase the men, safe in the pit, 
would get a good shot at him from below. 
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' When it was evening Nyundu^ and Mjaidi gpt into 
the pit. There was plenty of room. One knelt on one 
side, one on the other/ 

The word here used for kneeling was not the usual 
Nyasa word gwada, but gwanta, the word used when 
people kneel in the path to honour a chief as he passes by. 

' They sat down comfortably till the lion came near. 
Then they knelt, each with his gun ready. When the 
lion came, it came straight on to the carcase and tore it, 
making a rending noise, nyah : (here the narrator made 
a circular motion of each hand backwards). He had not 
time to rend off the body, when they fired ; the lion fell 
but got off, pulling itself along ; it got into the bushes 
with long sprays of red flowers. 

' We followed it up and found it ; and now some stood 
about where it had got into the thick grass and bush, 
while others stood on the Lake side to hunt it. Then one 
of those on the Lake side went and fetched a bow and 
arrow hoping to wound it. But when he shot, the arrow 
went astray. 

' Then the lion followed him lifting its paws well up ; 
straight on and into the water. The man makes straight 
for the water, and right in ; thereupon the lion in after 
him — pavwa? It seized a stone wildly and as it could 
not bite it in its mouth, it seized it with its fingers aijd 
these- were broken ; the nails bent right back. 

' Then the boat-builder Uzeni fired at it again with his 
gun, and it died. We pulled it out of the water, saying : 
" Let us take off the skin." It was a male. We went to 
the Boma (the government house) with the skin ; a 
European named Lifela was living there.' 

This tearing at stones by the lion helps to bear out a 

* The Mohammedan teacher of the last story. 

* Whereas the noise of a stone going in is pava. 
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yarn of Bishop Smythies of a lion that jiunped into his 
camp, left a boy who was praying unmolested, and 
worried a cooking-pot. There was time to get fire and 
drive it off before it had done any harm. 

A Good Shepherd 

(Chandi was of Mataka's village on Kobwe river, and 
a Christian of that village told the story.) 

* Chandi unfastened the pen where his cattle were, in 
the early morning, to go off with them to pasture. The 
sun was not high up when he milked them, and then out 
with them at once. It was the wet season. He went 
with them to the foot-hills, a distance to take one hour. 
Then the cattle began eating on the bank of the River 
Uchesi, where the bank is very steep, for it was there 
that Chandi's cattle were wont to feed.* 

' A lion came out and seized a bull, leaping on its back. 
It came from behind ; the bull could not see it coming. 
Chandi at once took his axe and struck out with it and 
cut well into its head. Chandi did not leave go of the axe 
handle. The lion abandoned the bull and seized Chandi 
himself by his leg, into the thigh and loins. That is to 
say it set one hind leg on his thigh, his fore feet on the 
loins high up ; one hind foot was on the ground below, 
near Chandi's foot, one foot on his navel, one on his loins, 
and it tried hard to catch him by the throat.^ Then 
Chandi pushed it at once from his neck, for he held a stout 
stick before it, and he struck out again with his axe and 
wounded the lion badly in the head. He tried to pull 
the blade out again but could not do it. He had hit out 
with it, but had not let it out of his grasp. He kept hold 
of the handle, and did so until the lion ran off, blade 
and edl. 

1 Note that Chandi was standing up and the lion caught him sideways. 
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' Then Chandi had to leave the cattle alone and to 
reach a village without help. He could only crawl and 
so he got down to Uchesi village. He could not get 
home, and so he told other men to go and bring the 
oxen from the hills. Then in the evening they carried 
Chandi home to his own village at Mataka's, without 
any seeing him. Thus no enemy could get a sight of him.' 
(They were afraid that wizards would see him and 
bewitch him.) ' He lay there at his home three days, 
and then death. And that same night the same lion came 
to Chandi's village and seized one of his women, and 
devoured the body next morning. 

' It happened that Micah Mwachikumbi and William 
went out to hunt reed-pigs in the reeds in Mataka's 
village. The dogs came on the place where the lion lay, 
and it seized one of them. Then seeing the wild beast 
coming, both of the men ran away. It followed William 
close, till he stumbled on a reed and fell. Then the beast 
came and seized him in the navel and in the back. Many 
men came up at once, for he had fallen in a cleared place, 
visible all round. The lion left him, and went again into 
the reeds. Then the men hunted it in the reeds to kill it. 
They began hunting early in the afternoon till the sun 
went down. They could not get it till they brought 
fish nets and hunting nets to trap it and got right round 
it, so that it could not get by ; for the reed-bed where 
it had gone was near the water. 

' They kept watch all night and at dawn a man came 
who was brother of William whom the lion had killed ; 
he fired with his gun and killed the beast. So the people 
rejoiced ; when they had killed it they saw the wounds 
in its head and Chandi's axe sticking .fast in it. They 
tried to pull the axe out but could not do so. They 
carried the lion's body to the Boma. They were given 
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six shillings. They did not take off the skin or claws ; 
that was done at the Boma. 

' The next day they buried William. The next day 
again Chandi managed to send to William's imcle to beg 
him not to have too heavy thoughts or enmity. The 
third day Chandi died himself.' 

I have included the following stories, as they also 
illustrate the native point of view. 

A Good Samaritan of Loangwa 

(A man south of Loangwa took in a stranger with no hope 

of reward.) 

' I left our village in the dry season to look for honey 
in the woods, and in the search I got round the hill 
Mwalimbi ; to the east of it there is a broad plain. 
I had two youths with me and I took two hoes and two 
axes for our work, to cut down trees with honey. Some 
bees are low down, some high up ; I often got up on 
some likely fork of a tree. 

' We looked roimd carefully as we went, to spy out 
other trees with honey, when we saw a man on the 
groimd in the bush. We asked him : " Where do you 
come from ? " He answered, " From the Fort." It was 
past noon when we saw him. It seems his fellows had 
said they would go off and get water for him, but they 
did not come back. It was their way of getting off with 
their loads and cheating him. He had bad diarrhoea, 
the disease chipata in a bad form and a weak back. 

' Straight away I sent a boy back to our village, and 
he came with some gravy bf Kaffir corn. Then I carried 
the man right back to my home.' ' Was he a relative ? ' 
' No, he was no relative or connexion but I took him up. 
I searched and found medicine for him for two months. 
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In the third month his elder brother came to visit him. 
He lived in Likoma, and came with a brother-in-law. He 
was searching for this man ; he had no other reason for 
coming, and he gave me two cloths (kanga),* 

So this heathen took care of a helpless man until he 
was well again, out of pure good will. 

The Return of the Caravan 

A Christian teacher said that the Parable of the five 
wise and five foolish virgins recalled the days when 
people used to go out to meet some trading party returning 
from the west side of the Lake, who had sent word that 
they were to be expected. 

Such a trading party had probably crossed the Lake 
long before, perhaps a year ago, in ten or more canoes. 
They would at first coast along the east side to where 
the Lake was narrower, and then they would put out to 
sea with their canoes, and so reach the west coast some- 
where near Kalonga in the extreme north, hoping to 
change their merchandise for tusks over there. 

Sometimes these trading parties would not stay more 
than three or four months ; but the time varied cpn- 
siderably as they stopped till they had exchanged every- 
thing they took over ; when that was done they wanted 
to get home again. Each man bought as he had good 
fortime. Some bought big tusks, some small, and some 
again bought slaves. Others got rhinoceros horns, or 
hippo horns. 

When they were on the way back the report of their 
coming spread far and wide. It spread through the north 
country (Ukonde) down to Mbampa Bay, on to the 
island Mkwaye and to the island which lay near Nyombo 
village. So all the inhabitants of Lumbaulu (about 
fifteen miles north of Likoma on the mainland), when 
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the report came that the party had reached Mbampa Bay, 
got ready to prepare food to welcome a caravan. 

In those days very few of the Lumbaulu people knew 
the names of the villages up north ; it was to all of them 
a far country, except to the adventurous men who were 
on this caravan or had been before with another ; all 
brave men, for the Angoni were traversing the whole 
country to catch prisoners of war. All canoes in such 
an expedition paddled warily ; frequently they paddled 
by night to reach some cape where they might meet 
together unseen and take their rest. 

' When the news came : '* the caravan is near," all the 
wives whose men had gone on this trip, began at once to 
examine the places where they had stored dried flour of 
different sorts of grain. They used always to keep 
a store of such flour ready for their kinsmen's return, 
and then they would boast that the man who had eaten 
such flour must be a notable free man. 

* So they collected together in the evening and the 
women went on to meet their husbands. 

' So next day early they sent on men to see if they were 
really near. They took the special flour to prepare gruel 
over against the arrival of the weary party, and unfer- 
mented beer in large jars, or any fermented beer that 
could be got ready so soon, and the whole party set out 
next morning early, to follow those that had been sent 
forward. 

' They went as far as the cape of Msuli on the near side 
of Lumbaulu, and there called a halt to wait. Each 
woman brought food as she was able ; some brought 
their food in big, open, deep baskets, and others in 
closed carved baskets. 

' There they stopped what seemed a very long time, 
and still no caravan in sight ; right on till sun-down. 
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' Next day at dawn, all the canoes, one after the other, 
came out clearly. 

' Then it was seen how some of these women were wise, 
some foolish, very foolish and improvident. These 
imwise ones had used up all the long prepared flour to 
make pala,^ and had drunk it all, they and the children, 
and so with the unfermented beer ; and they had roasted 
and eaten all the potatoes they had brought with them. 
They had nothing. 

' But others who were wiser had only used up a little 
of what had been put by for the travellers. 

' So it was that when the men of the returning party 
saw their fellow townsmen, they would not go further. If 
it had happened that they had good fortune and no deaths 
they fired off their guns, bang, bang, bang, accompanying 
their special songs. Thus those who went to meet them 
knew that the journey had prospered, and so they also 
made the peculiar noise of joy with their mouths (lululuta). 

' So the canoes come to the spot where the women who 
were wise had kept carefully the flour aild porridge to 
give their husbands and made ready, mixing gruel for 
their kith and kin, and for their neighbours too, porridge 
and gruel. All is laughter and joy in rich measure, as 
they meet again face to face with their neighbours, after 
so many months far away. 

* Then those foolish women, who had been greedy and 
eaten up the food, began to, try and borrow of the 
others : '* Give us we pray you of your ' journey food ', 
so that we may make gruel for our husbands." 

* The others answer : /' Oho ! hark to these virgins ^ 
to-day ! It is in this way you have finished your rations. 
Aha ! you have nothing ! Look at yon girl who borrows 

» Gruel. 

* A common name for. young women meaning * uninitiated '. 
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unfermented beer from her fellow ! Oh wonders ! these 
girls send our hearts into our mouths ! Yesterday and 
all day they were eating and now, aha ! have nothing ! 
Only borrowing, borrowing, and promises to pay back 
when we get to our village. Oh dear, dear ! look at the 
foolishness of these girls, who when they were told, ' the 
travellers are near', said only: 'It is false/ What do 
you think yet ? Yesterday here ; and their prepared 
food all eaten up making gravy for their babies ! Aha ! 
borrow of others ; I won't agree." 

' So it was those foolish ones had not a word to say, 
and have nothing they can do. Their fellows utterly 
refuse to let them borrow. They join in the lululuta, 
the sound of joy, but have no heart in it. While the wise 
women cook porridge, hand the gruel for the very hungry, 
have the unfermented beer ready and many other things 
too, laughingly, joyously, with their whole heart.* 

Story of a Small Homeric Battle, told by 

Combatants 

(It happened when the Yaos were coming down and 
burning the villages, many years ago.) 

A man of Ngoo village said : ' An attack came on our 
village, all along, and our bands went out to meet the 
attack to prevent the enemy. They were in the act of 
seizing our teacher, Stephano, but I ran to follow them 
there and they left him, and we got him safely behind us. 
Then we went on to stand up against them ; they rallied 
in force and drove us back. Then the headman, Manyika, 
came and got a party together at the village meeting 
place, and drove the enemy back until they were in 
flight, and he drove them up into the hills. Then, one 
by one, those who had been taken prisoners got away. 
This is what our village troop did,' 
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Another man belonging to Mlongola's troop, another 
troop of the same village, said : ' Yes, the attack came 
down from the hills and broke, in near the fig tree where 
Mapanji lives. Then the war party divided and one 
party burst out at Kanyuka, and drove the people to 
take refuge in the Lake water. Three who might have 
fought ran into the water. On the land Mpuchika, 
Mattago and I made a stand, we were all alone ; we put 
up a fight where they brought us to bay at the fig tree ; 
we fought and I wounded a Yao and he escaped into the 
bush. So the attack drove us down to the Lake edge. 
We rescued one woman who had been taken, but they 
rushed and drove us back again, scattering us into the 
wood ; but we rallied coming back out of shelter and 
repulsed them in turn ; then we came on the body of 
Wakupini who had been speared. 

' The attack carried off Jessica and her daughter 
Melina, and Neema and Makalanga, who is dead now. 
Some, as Akwini and Mone and Martha, got away as they 
retreated into the hills. Isaac hid by an ant-hill and 
fired at them as they retreated ; but they fired in return 
and wounded Bamaba in the shoulder. Then our men 
followed hard on them, taking heart as our enemies 
retreated, and it was then the women got off. Others 
ran off with the Yaos, in their fear lest they should be 
beaten or shot down. Gradually they got away from 
the pursuers. 

' Jessica, Neema, Esther, and Matilda were redeemed 
later. Jessica for forty fathoms of cloth. Some, like 
Melina, got away further up in the hills ; she escaped 
in crossing the Lisengesi river. Neema, as only a child, 
was redeemed for twenty fathoms. Another woman, as 
senior in the family, was redeemed for two cows.' 

They got one of the Kobwe chiefs, who lived in the 
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hills and so had relations with the Lake people and with 
the Yaos, to negotiate these ransoms. Often relatives of 
prisoners would run the risk of going up to the body of 
men who had taken off their kinsfolk, bringing the ransom 
with them, and generally they appear to have been 
treated fairly ; if more ransom was required they were 
allowed to go for it. 

A Glimpse of Bishop Hannington 

A view of African conditions unlike the usual one is 
gained by a glimpse, through African eyes, of Bishop 
Hannington's last journey to Uganda. 

Some twenty years back we were told at Chilowelo 
that a teacher, who could read and write and had books, 
was making his way home from a long way north on the 
east coast, from Mombasa. ' Is he a Mohammedan 
teacher ? ' we asked, ' No, he is a Christian.' Old 
Petro, for that proved to be his name, duly arrived. He 
had been in Bishop Hannington's caravan on the last 
journey, and was in the rear-guard when the Bishop 
went on ahead and met his death. He told me what he 
knew about it ; surely a blurred picture but not without 
interest. We too often ignore the ruck of men who 
formed the chorus in these African tragedies, or comedies. 

To me, as I suppose to most white men, the Bishop 
illustrates in his solitary journey, into such unknown 
surroundings and at a great expense, a self-sacrificing 
attempt to help the men of Victoria Nyanza, as St. Paul 
tried to help the men of Macedon. To us, and before his 
Master, he acted in the spirit of the Good Samaritan. 
It is only fair to realize how little this could appear to 
Petro or to any like him. 

The Bishop's consideration for his people was what 
attracted Petro, and he spoke not without proper respect 
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for ' thie Great Master, the Bishop ' ; but if you put him 
on the subject of the wealth and splendour of the Bishop's 
caravan, he was eloquent in his appreciation. The cloth, 
the cowries, the brass wire, the beads ! And not much 
below these, the guns and tlie ammunition ! A native 
deacon, Mr. Jones, was in charge of the porters, as I gather, 
.and they carried 24 trusses of cloth, 51 loads of brass 
wire, 19 loads of European provisions (tins, &c.), 21 loads 
of beads, 7 of cowries, 11 of ammunition, 15 of beans, 
5 of rice, 6 of personal luggage, and other loads. 

No wonder that the paramount idea which the coast 
men had of any one of us who took up such a party was as 
' Our Merchant ', ' Our Wealthy One '. It would have been 
the same, even though the party had been smaller. The 
last idea suggested to them was poverty or self-denial. 

I was first interested by Petro's picture of the Bishop's 
habit of taking his tent on a bit, e. g. over a stream near 
where they happened to camp, and there stopping in 
quiet with one or two personal attendants. ' Did the 
Bishop read ? ' I said. ' Yes, he always read, as you do.' 

As we read in the Bishop's Life, there was much scarcity 
on the journey, but where there was food the cowries 
which the party carried were very popular. Of course,- 
as so often, it was the porters who ran short, as they got 
least to eat. Again, the cold was felt badly. Petro and 
his friends generally slept out ; there were only two 
tents and often no native booths of any kind ; a white 
man travels too fast to build booths as is usual in an 
Arab or coast caravan. In many places there was hardly 
any firewood, except it might be roots and fragments of 
undergrowth dug up by rhinos. Petro said that all the 
porters near the tents brought their roots to help feed 
the white man's fire — and my own memory of similar 
journeys bore out his account here. It is cheering and 
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grateful to recall the Bishop's own words of human 
sympathy with even the roughest of those he met ; 
he writes of Sakwa, chief of the Kavirondo, as, 'Most 
naked and most moral of Africans.' 

The Bishop was probably travelling by an unusual 
route in order to remove any suspicions of conunon action 
with the Germans who were looming large in those parts 
at the time. But how render that in terms of Petro's 
comprehension ? 

What he said of the very end was only at second hand ; 
he was amongst the carriers left with the native deacon 
in the Kavirondo district, but Philippo had told him 
about it. ' Was Philippo the capitao ? ' I said ; ' No, 
but the capitao asked Philippo to write to the Bishop.' 
Then he imitated the Bishop tearing up a note hastily 
and said : ' This was what he did when Philippo wrote 
to him, telling him they were being attacked and asking 
for leave to fight. They had plenty of guns, but the Bishop 
would not answer at all.' It seems that they wrote three 
notes, asking leave, as they put it, ' to play the man.' 

Petro had not seen with his outward eyes, but he had 
with his mind realized the Bishop's encampment when 
the natives closed in on him. He saw him in his mind's 
eye ; his capitao writes to him saying : ' Shall we call 
up the armed men and fight ? ' He saw the Bishop, who 
was a decided, clear-seeing man, decide at once and tear 
up the paper. No calling on the guard, no guns, or 
powder, or bloodshed. 

Petro was at a safe distance, but he would clearly have 
preferred that the Bishop had fought the robbers. Many 
a faithful man fell with him. Surely an African note 
on the parable of the Good Samaritan ! We can get 
but one facet of the Good Samaritan Himself. Do we 
not meet him at Uganda ? 

o 



CHAPTER IX 
STEAMERS 

A WORD must be said about the successive steamers 
which have been put upon the Lake. 

The first, called the Ilala, was brought up the Chiri by 
Commander Yoimg in 1875 and was shared between 
the African Lakes Company and Dr. Laws' Mission. 
This company was a trading corporation which went up 
to the Lake for the purpose of helping the Mission, and 
the steamer was used jointly by the Mission and the 
company to go round the Lake for transport and for 
trade. 

Next in order is our own steamer, the Charles Janson, 
launched in 1885, which has been used entirely for our 
Mission purposes except dming the War — ^if that indeed 
constituted an exception. Even then it was run by our 
own people or by Government men who never seemed to 
forget that it had been given for a special object. 

The next was a somewhat larger steamer, the Domeira, 
put on by the African Lakes Company. This boat carried 
further afield the legitimate trade which, from the first, 
Dr. Livingstone, Captain Elton, and Mr. Cotterill had seen 
to be necessary if the natives were to be rescued from the 
slave-trade and kindred horrors. 

Later, two British gun-boats, about the same size as 
the Charles Janson, were put on imder Commander Robin- 
son, R.N., and these were used to reach the scattered 
population and to bring to them the much needed strong 
arm of a stable, civilized government. Later still came 
another steamer of the African Lakes Company, the 
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Queen, and a somewhat larger Government steamer, 
H.M.S. Gwendolen. 

The Germans put on their steamer, von Wiesmann, 
origmally to watch the slave-trade and ultimately for 
administrative purposes. This steamer is now nmning 
under the British flag as H.M.S. King George. In 1901 
the Mission laimched a larger steamer, the Chauncy 
Maples. Besides steamers — and I have not mentioned 
some of the later boats — there have been a good number 
of small sailing boats and barges used on the Lake for 
similar purposes, and during the War various other small 
craft were employed. One large sailing-boat, The Lady 
of the Lake, was tried before the War, but I beUeve I am 
right in saying that she was not a success. Certainly our 
Captain, Mr. Sheiriff . who had been skipper of a Brixham 
fishing boat and knew how to handle a boat in and out of 
all creeks if ever man did, used to say that we could not 
have done our work except with a steamer. 

All these steamers have been used to reach the scattered 
people. The country, as I have said before, is not thickly 
populated, yet in the aggregate the population is large, 
and from the missionary point of view one of the biggest 
difficulties to master in our work is how to get at it. 
It is worth while to dwell for a little on this difficulty, 
characteristic of mission and administrative work in 
Central Africa, not only on the Lake but over the whole 
area. It is a difficulty which is not always realized, and it 
is possible for Europeans who are well aware of the vast 
surface of land round thfem to live for many years in the 
country without perceiving it. Local circumstances 
often conceal it from them. They see a large native 
population collected round the mission station, and they 
do not know that such a population is not stable like 
that of an English village. Peculiar conditions have 

o 2 
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brought it together m a short time, and other conditions 
may disperse it as quickly. 

There is, besides, a tendency to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the mission station, and if the size of the popula- 
tion there does not satisfy expectations, the mission 
worker often looks forward to going in the future to some 
place in the hills, and this imseen region in the hills is 
always supposed to be more thickly populated. I have 
heard one of our native priests speak of some of these hill 
districts as if they were London suburbs. Yet the native 
population of Likoma, which is the largest that we can 
reach anywhere at one time, is only five thousand, roughly 
speaking, and the stations in the hills are like small 
country villages. 

The growth of population round a white settlement is 
due to various causes. Sometimes it is owing to the 
influence of one man, as it was when Bishop Mackenzie 
first settled at Magomero, and when Dr. Laws settled at 
Cape Maclear. At other times it is increased by runaways 
in search of a refuge, as it was at Likoma where the safe 
island was the attraction. Maples used to compare such 
gatherings of natives with Nabal's description of David's 
yoimg men : ' there be many servants nowadays that 
break away every man from his master/ Among these 
settlers are men with whom one can heartily sympathize ; 
free men escaping after a defeat in war who wish to 
settle with any strong man who can protect them. Still, 
any one who has managed such assemblages of runaways, 
as I have, knows that it is not satisfactory when they are 
ruled by the Mission ; they need the strong hand of the 
law. 

Again., the attraction of a white settlement is obviously 
increased when more or less regular paid work can be 
obtained there. Less directly, when the presence of such 
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a settlement has made more security in the comitry 
round, the neighbouring population increases. Certainly 
at Likoma the Mission has tended to bring together many 
more people than would otherwise have lived on the 
island, and we may probably say that its presence has 
also attracted people to settle on. the Portuguese main- 
land opposite. 

Speaking' generally, in the early days of the Mission 
the edge of the Lake, with its supply of fish, with its 
sheltered reed-beds, and its semi-islands which could be 
stockaded across the tongue of land which joined them 
to the shore, had already drawn people to it as a natural 
place of refuge for those who had been driven from their 
villages in the hills by Angoni raids. Indeed now that 
there are no more raiders it is only very slowly that the 
people wake up to perceive it, and move back to the 
hills. There are still the tax-gatherers whom they regard 
as raiders, and they do not yet imderstand that they can 
no more be escaped on the edge of the Lake than in 
the hills. 

It was clearly easiest to reach this scattered Lake-side 
population by water, and this led to the use of oiu: Mission 
steamers, as it has led to the use of any steamers which 
have been put on the Lake. Perhaps at first a sailing 
vessel on the Lake, or a steamer, such as the Ilala, was 
needed to avoid raiding natives : certainly I talked of 
having a training ship at Msiunba when I had been 
raided by the Angoni opposite Likoma; but in the 
main we meant to make the steamer a means of transport 
for getting at new villages rather than a place of refuge. 

I shall have much to say of the Charles Janson later on, 
and will only note here that with the help of this steamer 
Bishop Smythies was able to choose his own head- 
quarters on Likoma Island, and that it made us more or 
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less independent of the threatened raids of the Angoni 
and of the chiefs who would have liked to keep us under 
their protection. As we settled down, the steamer kept 
the station at Likoma in touch with the line of com- 
munication with the Indian Ocean by way of Chinde and 
Blantyre. In addition to this we soon began visiting the 
villages on the Lake. We obtained native teachers who 
had been trained at Zanzibar and we opened up a few 
stations opposite Likoma. As time went on we extended 
our beat and gradually called at most of the places 
between Likoma and Matope on the river Chiri. The 
work grew, and the steamer, for good or evil, really served 
the villages. The native teachers at our various mission 
stations, who were often planted far from home and 
friends, looked to the steamer for help. We endeavoured 
to carry the life of the Church to the scattered people as 
fully and as frequently as we could. 

It was perhaps primarily the idea of expanding this 
work, the hope of getting a little more comfort on board 
for the officers, a little more elbow-room for canying 
about the sick, the teachers, and people going home, 
a little more chance of training our very elementary 
teachers, a little more power to meet the hundred and 
one calls which each village made on us, which led those 
on board to think of a bigger steamer. 

Of course these demands would have carried no weight 
had there not been wider mission needs. The paramount 
consideration was of the needs of the Lake as a whole 
and of the needs of the stations which had been planted, 
already or might be planted in the future. The hopes we 
had formed in the Charles Janson seemed to live on 
board the new and much larger steamer, the Chaundy 
Maples, The work soon doubled ; by 1906 we had 
begun to work at Ilela, north of the Lihuhu. Life was 
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much the same as on our first steamer, but we were able 
to take teachers on board for further instructions and we 
were able to have a printing press. 

In the course of years it came about, perhaps not 
imnaturally, that the steamer, continually occupied in 
canying out our old work of visiting the villages and 
never available for other work, was felt to neglect much 
that might be done to support the Mission in other ways. 
In the days of Bishop Trower the Charles Janson did 
work of this kind, such as carrying the mails, or fetching 
the doctor, or bringing sick Europeans to the hospital, 
but more of such work was needed. Again, the larger 
the Mission staff and the more Europeans that were on 
board the steamer, the less it became possible to consider 
the welfare of our natives only, we could not put all 
other considerations aside as we did in the old days ; 
the staff had to be taken into consideration too. And so 
it was that the steamer has been more and more with- 
drawn from its former work and purposes. However 
that may be, the War came and took away both our 
steamers, and every one will admit that they did good 
service. May I, as long connected with these boats, 
offer my mite of thanks to Commander Deniston and, 
under his aegis, to our own Mr. Shannon for the way the 
steamers worked in the War ? 

It is possible that centres of population on the Lake 
may shift, as they have shifted before, and that any of 
our mission settlements may become of little use. In any 
case there are always the scattered people calling to us 
to help them, and how are we to reach them ? We 
cannot reach tens of thousands, but we might at least 
reach one thousand, and under present conditions we 
seem driven again to the steamer as the only solution. 

Let me end with a word on the other steamers which 
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do the Government work and have to reach a wide 
population with a small staff. I can never be thankful 
enough to have been trained in a school where the duty 
of serving God both in Church and State was steadily 
put before us. This precept when applied to Lake Nyasa 
means that the presence of any Government steamer 
calls for other steamers to trade, and for yet others to do 
the work of the Church specifically, and in the same way 
the Mission steamer calls for the Government boat and 
the trading vessel. 

Captain Foote, R.N., the first Consul to Nyasa, under- 
stood this. I remember that the first time I met him 
he kept me up half the night asking questions, and ended 
with emphasizing the importance of both aspects of the 
work to be done. It might be advisable, he thought, that 
we should carry out our work quite separately, and 
perhaps the more separate we worked the more we should 
help each other towards one common object. 
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Agriculture, difficulties of, 43 ; 
a year's work, 44-50-; crops, 
37-43, 49 ; second crops, 49 ; 
fields, 37 ; new fields, 47-8 ; 
destructive birds, 50-1, beasts, 
37. S^-5» insects, 55-6; rain- 
faU, 35. 43-s, 50. 

Akumatengo, 7, 18, 43, 64. 

Alexander's Story, 139. 

Allegory, use of, 132-3. 

Alolo tribe, 93, 100, loi. 

Amapangwa, 18, 43, 104. 

Ampendi and the Crocodile, 145. 

Angoni tribe, called also Gwa- 
ngwara, 18, 93, no; akin to 
Zulus, 18 ; characteristics, 18, 
19, loi, 119 ; fear water, 18-19, 
103 ; cry when sneezing, 104 
and n. 2 ; villages of, 22-3 ; 
movement of, 93-4, 102, 104 ; 
allied with Mputa, 102, 104 ; 
quarrel, 105 ; raids* 30, 105, 
107, 109-13, 151, 197; their 
captives, no, in, 113, 159, 
187; train warriors, 111-12; 
settle at Songea, 104, 109 ; 
fight Wa^Bena, 112 ; domina- 
tion of, s, 6, 7, 112; break 
Mataka, 114; meet Germans, 
116; chiefs: Chikusi, no, 
112, Gama, 93, 104, Hawaya, 
no, 112, Heruli, no, Mlamilo, 
no, 112, Songela, q.v., Zulu, 
(|.v. ; see also 10, 64, 117. 

Ammals, domestic, 83, 91, 164-5 » 
spirits in, 119. 

Archery, 104 and n. i. 

Axes, knives, &c., 48, 63, 

Babies, 82 and n. 

Bandawe, 6, 7, 10, 60, 107. 

Bantu, 17. 

Barberry Hill, 6, i.i. 

Bark-cloth, 63. 

Baskets, 62-3. 

Beer, 58-9. 

British on Lake, 3, 7, 36, 50. 

Bungulu, village, 156, 163, 164. 

Bungulu Fisherman's Story, A, 

136, 156-7. 



Burial customs, 28-32, 136, 173' 
Canoes, 57-8, 117 ; in storm, 141 » 

143- 
Caravan, The Return of the, 1 86. 

Caravans, 26-8, 156, 186-8. 
' Charles Janson,* s.s., see Stea- 
mers. 
Charms, 27, 127, 130-1. 
Chigoma, village, 30, 97, 112, 

123, 160. 
Chikole, village, 62, 100, loi, li^. 
Chilawa, the, 104, n. 2. 
Children, 82-7 ; toys of, 87-8 ; 

games of, 88-91. 
Chilowelo, A Story from, 180. 
Chilowelo, Another Story from,, 

181. 
Chilowelo, village, 51, 97, 103, 

n4. n6, 177, 179. 
Chingomanji, Alolo chief, 100. 
Chioza, invading chief, 97. 
Chiri river, 2, 13 and n., 19, 30, 

43, 57, 102, 123, 198. 
Chisumulu Island, 9, 96, 98, 108, 

140, 142, 143, 144, 150, 151. 
Chisanga, village, in, 112. 
Chisindo HiU, n, 106, 158. 
Chiteji, Nyasa chief, 69, 86, in, 

112, 160; meaning of name, 

97. 
Chiwanga, village, 16, 89, 91, 106, 

I3S» 138. I73» 175- 
Chizoma, roving chief, 106. 

Climate, 16. 

Coast men, 113 n. 

Conversation, 34, 76-8 ; special 
forms of, 78-80. 

Cotterill, Mr. H. B., 2, 194. 

Crocodile, how to fight, 145-6 ; 
kills Ampendi, 147, Isaac, 156, 
a girl, 162, a woman, 168, Chi- 
n^ani, 169, Kaisi, 172 ; seizes 
Ziadi, 148, a youth, 169 ; by 
fish-pots, 180. 

Crocodile, Trapping a, 169. 

Cuckoo, the Nyasa, 49-50. 

Dances, 26, 27, 28, 31, 56, 168. 

Deniston, Commander, 199. 

Dhow, first, on Lake, 107. 
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Dimba, village, loo, ii6, 177. 

Elephant Island, 12. 

Elephant, killing of an, 153. 

Elmslie, Dr., 93. 

Elton, Captain, i, 2, 3, 194. 

Eyre, Archdeacon, 11. 

Fishing, 12, 35, 57-62. 146, 148, 

161 ; nets, 59-61 ; fish-pots, 

61, 180. 
Food and meals, 9, 33-4, 39, 

41-2, 75-6, 162, 187-8. 
Foote, Captain, R.N., 200. 
Fort Johnston, 14. 
Fort Maguire, 115. 
'Fowl', a, 155. 
Eraser, Mr. Donald, 93. 
Frazer, Sir J. G., 119. 
Germans on Lake, 3, 7, 36, 50, 

61, 116, 131, 154. 
Giraud, Monsieur, 3. 
Glossop, Archdeacon, 8. 
Good Samaritan of Loangwa, A, 

185. 
Good Shepherd, A, 183. 
Guns, 50, 93, 114. 
Guy Downey, The Story of, 140. 
Gwaijgwara, see Angoni. 
Haggard, Sir Rider, 35. 
Hannington, A Glimpse of Bishop, 

191-3- 
Henry, his crops, 42. 

Homeric Battle, Story of a Small, 

189. 
Hongi rising, 131. 
Huts, 23-5, 64 ; boys' and girls', 

26 ; burnt as punishment, 64 ; 

wizards', 126, 129. 
Ideas about natives, erroneous, 

33. 34. 37. 92. 
Ilala, S.S., see Steamers. 

Ilela Bay, 4, 5, 25, 26, 198. 

Inheritance, 68. 

Initiations, 25. 

Janson, Charles, 3. 

Jere, Mputa's ancestor, 93, 104. 

Kaindi, raiding chief, 98, 107, 

108, no. III, 114; his feats, 

106. 
Kango, village, 106, 112. 
Kazembe, village, 22, 68. 
Kobwe, village, 31, 94, 98, 100, 

108, III, 112, 116, 122, 158, 

159. 184. 



Kobwe river, 39, 42, 183. 

Komawantu, 53 n., 151 ; his 
history, 1 10-13. 

Kondesi river, 151, 154. 

Kota-Kota, 10, 22, 70, 100. 

Kumatengo, see Akumatengo. 

Lake, the, early travellers and 
settlers, 1-3 ; size, 3 ; four 
sections of, 4, 5, 10, 12 ; the 
Bar, 13, 61 ; water levels, 14 ; 
water of, 44 n. ; history diffi- 
cult to ascertain, 94-6 ; popu- 
lation shifts, 195-7, 1 99* 

Land, ownership of, 35-6. 

Law courts, 25, 125, 127. 

Laws, Dr., 2, 3, 5, 6, 12, 194, 196. 

Leopard, kills Nachenda, 1 38 ; 
attacks Joseph, 160. 

Leopard, A leaping, 163. 

Lepers, 7. 

Lihuhu river, 5, 35, 57, 105, 198. 

Likoma, head-quarters of 
U.M.C.A., 6, 8, 197-8; hot, 
16 ; population, 196 ; fishing 
at, 60, 61, 148 ; wizards burnt, 
26, 99 ; settlers on, 98-9 ; 
invaded, 108-9; Hospital, 138, 
164, 172 ; see also, 9, 12, 15, 
40, 41, 51, 96, 116, 119, 140, 
143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 151, 

154. 175. 186. 

Limbwi, A Story from, 150. 

Limbwi, village, 107. 

Lion, night attack of, 151; kills 
Tope-la- Wantu, 158, woman 
at night, 171, Kwini, 176, 
Chandi, 1 83-4 ; Rashid's ad- 
ventures with, 165-8 ; kept 
at bay, 1 78 ; shot from pit, 
1 81-2, tears at stones, 182-3. 

Lion at a Beer-drinking, A, 160. 

Lion at a Mourning, A, 1^6,1 73-5 . 

Lisengesi river, 148, 190. 

Listonia, 12. 

Livingstonia Mission, 2, 194 ; at 
Cape Maclear, 12 ; at Ban- 
dawe, 6 ; at Kondowi, 5-6. 

Livingstonia Mountains, 3. 

Livingstone, Dr., 2, 5, 194. 

Local Jealousies, 143. 

Losefa, A Story from, 168. 

Losefa, village, 51, 98, 103, 107, 
iq8. 114. 
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Lucy and the baboons, 53-5. 
Lujenda river, loi, 106, 115. 
Lumbaulu, village, 139, 163, 186, 

187. 
Mackenzie, Bishop, loi, 196. 
Maclear, Cape, 12, 16, 196. 
Maendaenda, Nyasa chief, 100, 

103. 
Makambila, Wa-Tonga chief, 

107-9. 
Makandanji, Yao chief, 102. 
Makanjila, Yao chief, 114-15, 

115, n., 116. 
Makanjila's Point, 10, 11, 13, 97, 

lis. 
Makuas, the, 69. 
Makwangwara, see Angoni. 
Malepa, Wa-Tonga chief, 107-9, 

117. 
Malo Point, 5, 6, 99, 106, 140. 
Malo, village, 51, 106. 
Manda District, 94, 100, 150. 
Manda Headland, 5, 7, 11. 
Mapanji Hills, 11, 177. 
Maples, Archdeacon, 7 n., 29, 196. 
Marriage, 69-75. 
Masasi, no. 
Masumba, Nyasa chief, 97-8, 99, 

100. 
Mataka of Kobwe, Nyasa chief, 

31. 100. 
Mataka of Mwembe, Yao chief, 

114, 115 and n., 116. 
Matope, village, 198. 
Mats, 63. 

Mattiya's Story, 177. 
Mbamba, village, 106, 164. 
Mbampa Bay, 7-8, 16, 25, 35, 

43. 44. 61, 116, 186, 187. 
Mbweka, village, 99-100, 1 1 1, 146. 
Mhweka Man, Story of a, 160. 
Mdooka, Yao chief, 108, 114, 115. 
Meto river, 100, 106. 
Midge-clouds, 9 ; supposed origin, 

131-2. 
Mkalawili, Yao chief, 122. 
Mluluka, A Story from, 169. 
Mluluka, village, 11, 69, 97, 98, 

138, 169. 
Mohammedan Teacher's Story, A , 

162. 
Mohammedanism, 1130, 119. 
Monkey Bay, 12, 14, 62, 70. 



'Mother', use of name, 155 n. ; 

as expletive, 140. 
Mponda, Yao chief, 102. 
Mponda's village, 14. 
Mputa, raiding chief, 102-5, in, 

117 ; his funeral, 105. 
Mputa the second, 105-6, in. 
Msinje river, 11, 158. 
Msumba, village, 11, 12, 19, 37, 

SI. 77. 97. 98, 103, 104 n. 2, 

106, III, 127, 129, 137, 144, 

165, 166, 197. 
MtengtUa, A Story from, 172. 
Mtengula, village, 11, 39» 50. 103. 

108, 109, 113, 114, 115, 119, 

151, 159, 160. 
Mtonya, hill and village, 11, 64, 

102, 115. 
Murchison Cataracts, 2, 57. 
Mwembe, village, 114; a new, 

114, 132. 
Nachenda's Self-sacrifice, 137. 
Names, 80-2 ; ironical, 81, 158, 

159; annexed, 96 and n. ; 

crying out of, 104 and n. 
'Neighbours', 34. 
Ngofi, village, 30, 98, 130. 
Ngolo'olo Hill, 104. 
Ngoo, village, 89, 103, 138, 146, 

154. 189. 

Ngoo Hills, A Story from the, 175. 

Nicholas's Story, 170. 

Nkata Bay, 6, 8. 

Nyasa, meaning of, i. 

Nyasa tribe, characteristics, 18, 
25, 44, 68, 69, 119; villages, 
22, 24-5, 26 ; settle on Lake, 
94, 96-100, 102 ; oppressed, 
18, 103 ; defeat Wa-Tonga, 
108-9 ; chiefs : Amapunda, 
98, Nachenoa, 99, Mkango, 
98, Mnyanja, 97-8, Sonjo, 108- 
9, and see Chiteji, Maendaenda, 
Masumba, Mataka of Kobwe ; 
see also 19, 93, 118. 

Ordeal poison, 123-4. 

Pachia, village, 16, 19, 98, 100, 
III, 176. 

Pachia Man, Story of a, 1 76. 

Pamalombe, Lake, 14. 

Partridge, Captain, 12, 130. 

Portuguese on Lake, 2, 3, 13, 20, 
36.50.65,94,115,126,151,175. 
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Pots, 62. 

Pronunciation of ch, &c., 6 n. 

Rashid and the Lions, 164. 

' Jleader', a, 143. 

Religions, native, 11 8-1 9. 

Responsibility, ^7, 155-6. 

Rhoades, Mr. Edmund, 4, 15. 

Robinson, Commander, 194. 

Rope and string, 59. 

Rovuma river, 97, loi, 102, 104, 

105, III, 152. 
Salt-making, 63. 
Schoolboy of Msumha Village, 

Tale of a, 144. 
Schoolboy on his Holidays, Story 

of a, 154. 
Scott, Dr., 13 n., 120. 
Serafi, Yao chief, 102. 
Shannon, Mr., 199. 
Sherriff, Captain, 11, 59, 195. ^ 
Slaves, 21-2, 29, 113 n., 162; 

free man becomes slave, 23 ; 

marriages, 70-1 ; slave-stick, 

126 n. 
Slave-trade, 10, 92-3, 94, 113, 

115 n., 117, 119, 194. 
Smythies, Bishop, 112, 183, 197. 
Songea, village, 102, 104, 109, 

III, 112. 
Songela, Angoni chief, no, in, 

* 112. 

• Spheres of Influence', 3. 
Sphinx Hafen, 5, 7. 
Steamers, U.M.C.A. : Charles 

Janson and Chauncy Maples, 
their work, 194, 195, i97-9» 
changed use of, 199 ; African 
Lakes Corporation : Ilala, 2, 
3, 4, 194, 197, others, 194-5 I 
British Government, 194-5 > 
German, 195. 

Steere, Bishop, 114. 

Tarpeian Rock, 11. 

Thompson, Mr. Joseph, 2. 

Tope-la-Wantu, 158. 

Torrend, Father, 118. 

Tortures, 126-30. 

Tiees, cutting of, 37, 48 ; Bao- 
bab, 64-6 ; Mvunguti, 66, 133 ; 
others, 54, 66-7. 

Tribes, chief, 18. 

Trower, Bishop, 199. 



Tumbi Hill, 11, 146, 146, 148. 

Twins, a superstition, 133-4. 

Unangu, hill, 43, 115, 160. 

Uncles and fathers, S6-7. 

Utonga, village, 107, 112, 160. 

Venus, the planet, 132. 

Victoria Nyanza, i, 191. 

Villages, origin, 21, 36 ; com- 
position of, 21-2 ; appearance, 
23-5 ; corporate life, 25-6, 
28 ; population shifts, 195-7. 

Visongoli hill, 97, 100. 

Waist-bands, loi n. 

Waller, Mount and man, 5, 6. 

Wa-Tonga tribe, invasion of, 
107-9, 114. 

Wild beast, carries oflf Kulesi, 
1 39 ; kills man in bed, 1 50 ; 
in fowl-pen, 144 ; man wrestles 
with, 1 76-7 ; general names 
for, 6, 139-40. 

Winds, 14-16. 

Wizards, said to cause death, 
119-20 ; cannibalism, 29, 120- 
2 ; practise divination, 122-3, 
124-6 ; burnt, 26, 99, 103. 123, 
129-30. 

Women, status of, 36, 64, 68, 75. 

Yao Hunter, Story of a, 152. 

Yao Man at Chitagala Hill, 
Story of a, 151. 

Yao tribe, characteristics, 18, 
19-20, 25, 68, 69, 119; vil- 
lages, 22, 24 ; movement of, 
93, 1 01-2 ; raids, 106, 109, 
1 13-16, 189; Angulu, 106; 
Machinga, 101-2 ; Masenyirga, 
115 ; of Unangu, 115 ; meet 
Sikhs, 116; chiefs: Chiwaula 
of Mtonya, 115, and see Maka* 
ndanji, Makanjila, Mataka of 
Mwembe, Mdooka, Mkalawili, 
Mponda, Serafi ; see also i, 
II, 27, 77. 

Young, Commander, 2, 194. 

Zambesi River, 2, 62, 102, no, 

Zanzibar, i, 46, 62, 198. 

Ziadi and the Crocodile, 148. 

Zomba, Government Station, 12, 

lOI. 

Zulu, Angoni chief, 104, 105. 
Zulus, the, 1 8, 93, 109-10. 
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